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MAGNANIMITY. 


¥-YNENEVER a sagacious observer reports 

¥ thar the people of the late ‘‘ Confederacy” 
: for repose, and will apathetic- 
ally submit to anv thing which may he imposed, 
or when some noted ex-rebel like BEAUREGARD 
declares ihat his neighbors acquiesce iv the sit- 
nation, there 3s a disposition in some «arters to 
insist that allthat as-necessary tose: che diffi- 
Now magnenimity is 


lely anxie! 


culty 13 maynanimity. 


alwavs essential to wise public action. But 
what is meant by magnanimity under the cir 
cumstances? Js it meant that we should let 


every thing drift and lie unsettled; that the 
States should be at once admitted to Congress ; 
that the Amendment should be ieft to chance, 
and the welfare of the freedmen committed un- 
reserved)y to the late rebels? Does magnanim- 
ity mean that no heed should be given to the 
sharp lessons of experience, and no provision 
tnade for future security ? 

If by magnaninity be meant absence of vin- 
dictive or passionate feeling, we should ike to 
know when or where a great people have emerged 
from a great and fierce civil convulsion with so 
little ungenerous emotion as the loval peopic of 
the United States? Profound conviction they 
~ undoulttedly have, and a very clear sense of the 
necessity of modifying the organic law in the 
light of experience. The absolute incompati- 
Lility of slavery, and of all the lows and habits 
that’ spring from it, with the peaceful perma- 
nenee of the Union is now a vital conviction of 
the loyal country. Provision will therefore be 
riade utterly to extirpate the roots of the late 
trouble, so Ter as they can be reached by posi- 
tive eetidn. Much must be left to time and the 
Lealing of spiritual laws; but much also may 
he done by legislaticn. 
all.such ection is consonant with the ut- 


sense of * honor,” as it has been ludicrously un- 
derstood in the disturbed States. The import- 
ant question is not whether BeavrecarD and 
and and Toomss and 
Purcns and Dayis see that the dogma of State 
Sovereignty can not be maintained by force, but 
low to remove all lawful pretense of such a 
claim, and how to secure the results that have 


situation, let us ask carefully what does magna- 
nimity mean, and if we are to be magnanimous 
to white men who have been enemies, 2s we 
certainly ought to be, shall we not be just and 
genervus to colored men who have been friends ? 


THE WRECK OF THE 
“ COMMODORE.” 


Tue loss of the steamer Commodore upon a 
route so thronged as that of Long Island Sound 
may perhaps arouse the public mind to the ne- 
cessity of a much more stringent system of ma- 
rine inspection and police than now prevails. 
We say perhaps, because -no lives were lost. 
If one of the Sound steamers, carrying citizens 
known and beloved in Boston and New York, 
like the Lexington in 1839, should be lost with 
all on board, either from carelessness in regard 
to kerosene lamps, as in the case of the 2’/ym- 
outh Rock, of which we have heretofore spoken, 
or under circumstances like those of the wreck 
of the Commodore, there would be a burst of 
grief and indignation, and something might 
possibly be done to save the next Plymouth 
Rock and Commodore. 

The afternoon of the 27th of December was 
an afternoon on which such a boat as the Com- 
modore should not have put ou She left at 4 
o'clock, but since the morning a wild snow-gale 
had been steadily increasing. At 2 o'clock it 
was*severe weathér im the bay, and nothing 
was plainer than that there would be “a nasty 
night.” The perils of such nights with such 
boats in the Sound have been terribly demon- 
strated. Every frequent traveler by the route 
recalls them. We remember leaving New York 
many years ago at the sams season and at the 
same hour, one Saturday afternoon. We were 
caught in a similar snow-hurricane, and anchor- 
ed under the les of an island, ‘Through that 
night and all Sunday and all Monday morning 
we remained holding on—the boat, in the mean 
while, piled with cotton as usual, taking fire— 
and it was 4 o’clock Tuesday morning before 
we reached Providence by rail from Stonington. 
At the hour appointed for the Commodore’s 
departure there was an ugly gale with every 
sign of increasing. Her route through the 
Sound is peculiarly exposed, The boat was 
old, and there was every reason for waiting un- 
til the weather moderated. Certainly if she 
had waited until seven or eight o'clock she 
would not have left, yet at four o’clock there 
was every reason to anticipate the weather at 


mendous storm became steadily more plain. 
But she kept on, passed New Haven light, and 
the officers thonght she would weather the 
gale, when a sudden and furious hurricane car- 
ried away her smoke-stacks, the sea stove her 
wood-work at the bows—dcluged the cabin, and 
extinguished one of the furnace fires, 


ig 
boys at the front and the mothers, wives, sis- 


eight. But shesailed. ‘The prospect of a tre- q 


The 


chief reliance, than the Sanitary Commission. 
It brought every soldier in direct communica- 
tion with home. It was the family stretching 
out its hand to the camp, Every little pack- 
age was one of an infinite and infinitely deli- 
cate system of nerves by which the whole body 
of loyal men and women in the field and out of 
it were held sensitively together Every day 
and every night of every year of the war m 
every part of the country the homes of the loy- 
were occupied with the vast and noiseless 
ministry of comfort and succor. The details 
were endless and individually slight, and the 
results at first, as during the epoch of Havelock 
making, were amusing, but none the less amaz- 
ing. But when the fierce flurry of excitement 
passed, and the feminine heart and hand settled 
tranquilly down to intelligent and effective la- 
bor, and the work of the Commission was 
thoroughly organized by Mr. O_mstep, and the 
electric current was established between the 


ters, sweet-hearts. grandmothers, and aunts by 
the fireside, then the share of women in the 
war, although different, was not less essential 
than that of the men. 

It was Mr. Broor’s duty, as “ Supply Cor- 
respondent” of the Central office, te oversee 

and acknowledge the arrival t Washington of 

nearly all the supplies collected in the country 
east of the Rocky Mountains. These were, of 

course, independent of the immense individual 
and private aid which was constantly going for- 
ward, But these supplies for the Sanitary Com- 
mission, composed of every conceivable detail 
of small value, yet in the aggregate amounting, 

in Mr. Bioor's judgment, to fifteen millions of 

dollars, ** were almost universally collected, as- 
sorted, end dispatched; and re-collected, re- 
assorted, and re-dispatched by women repre- 
senting with great impartiality every grade ot 

society in the republic.” Dumng the first year 
of the war this work was done at some points 
by men, but they were, as a whole, entirely 
infenor to the women, whose “patience and 
endurance, an intuitive recognition of the rela- 
tive fitness of details, and a conscientious meth- 
odizing thereof,” made them absolutely supe- 
rior for such service. Their ‘‘ magnetic enthu- 
siasm” was the mam-spring of the spiritual 
work of the Commission, and their tireless caré 
of detail secured its practical efficacy. The 
astonishing results of the Sanitary fairs, the 
great gifts of money, as Mr. Bioor suggests, 
sprang from the urgency of the sympathy of 
women for the suffering. 

Their part in the war, as in all the great 
movements of society, was not necessarily infe- 
rior to ours because it was different. The 
account of actual service between men and wo- 
men can never be made so as to strike a bal- 
ance against either. In the nature of things 
their interest in human society and in the com- 
monwealth is as deep as that of men. * If the 


Dersy, as the representative of his party in 
Parliament, is himself the fomanter of discord, 
and that his party and not oar party is at this 
moment the turbulent element in English po- 
litical society.” 

This is a very simple truth, and places the 
whole debate upon th right ground, The 
movement for the suffrage is derided now as jt 
was 1n 1832; but he1s a very shallow student of 
history and human nature, it seems to us, who 
agrees with Mr. Rosert that the people 
do not really want an extension of the suffrage 

and that the agitation is merely the work of 
Joun Bricur. Such a view springs from the 
chronic infidelity of Toryism, which never con- 
ceives of the growth of the popular mind and its 
increasing perception of rights and duties, It 
was a favorite theory oz the British Tories a 
century ago, that James Oris and Sam Apams 
were making trouble in America. But it was 
British Toryism that made the trowble, and Oris 
and ADAMS were its tongues. No great polit. 
ical agitation is imaginary. It is now in En- 
gland as it was in 1832. Toryism may sneer 
and resist. But at length it must yield or force 


a civil war, 


«GAG, 


It is amusing and mstructrve to observe the 
“gag” of the Democratic organs. During the 
frightful riots’ of 1803. when the drunken aod 
infuriated mob war hanging and shooting and 
torturing the most innocent and helpless class 
of the population in the city, the Democratic 
papers, which constantly palliated and justitied 
the rebellion of which the fiots were an episo:le, 
called the bloody mob “‘the people.” Now 
when Governor FLetcner, of Missouri, has 
called out the militia to preserve the peace the 
New York Worla speaks of ‘Governor Fietcu- 
ER quartering his soldiers” upon the people. 
This is the strain in which the World's polit- 
ical alhes during their rebellion need to speak 
of the loyal citizens of the United States. For 
who are ‘‘Governor FLetcHer’s soldiers ?” 
They are the citizens of Missouri who are in 
arms to keep the peace of the State, which is 
threatened by those who used to curse the 
same citizens in arms to keep the peace of tle 
Union as Lincoxn’s hirelings.” 

The World, as a poor piece of gag, speaks 
of the citizens of a State defending their own 
lives and property as if they were a standing 
army. In the opinion of the Democratic sages 
the only truly ‘‘ constitutional” conduct of the 
loyal people <f Missouri is to sit still and be 
bushwhacked and murdered by rebel miscre 
ants, The lealers and friends of the rebellion 
pleaded the Cor stitution to get out. Now they 
plead the Cons.itution to get in, They will 
learn that the people who successfully defended 
the Constitution against their bloody assaults 
find nothing so literally and strictly constitu- 
tional as the maintenance of the national safety 


been caused by the attempt to maintain it. 
A\nd this is evidently a question which we must 
answer for ourselves. It is not one in which 
the people immediately concerned propose to 
help us. For that we onght not to quarrel with 
them, It isa pity, but it is natural; and in the 
whole debate we must bear human nature con- 
stantly in mind, The people in the Southern 
States are sere and silent, and often sullen, 
They have accepted nothing which the country 
has offered, excepting the provisional arrange- 
ments of the President, and those very reluct- 
antly and imperfectly, and solely from the con- 
viction that ther could not help themselves, 
; ‘ North Carolina is the only State which fully re- 
nounced tLe right of secession, South Carolina 

* ond Georgia declared the ordinance of seces- 
5 sion repealed; and Florida called it “ annulled.” 
We lay no stress upon this fact; we allude to it 
siinply to illustrate the assertion that there has 


Captain, apparently cool and firm, tried to 
keep her head to the wind, but the steamer 
would not obey. Springing a-leak she drifted 
in the trough of the sea, the passengers con- 
stantly bailing. Near the land on the Long 
Island shore the anchors were let go, but the 
water made so fast that they were slipped. 
The boat swept over the bar at Horton’s Point 
safely, and finally went ashore upon a smooth 
beach, The passengers and crew were rescued, 
but the vessel was a total loss, 

A little common prudence, it seems to us, 
might have saved the steamer, and spared 
those on board of her the unspeakable horrors 
of such.a night, But, without insisting upon 
this, it is evident that traveling has become a 
very dangerous business in this country. What- 
ever the laws may be, the penalties are such 
that they are not respected, But the good- 


actual bearing of arms were the only way in 
which a great cause could be defended in the 
field, the military argument of Senator J ounson 
would be specious if not strong. But it is the 
fireside that sustains the field, as it is the 
sentiment of patriotism that makes prolonged © 
military endurance possible—endurance, not of 
the shock of battle only, but of the long, wast- 
ing suspense and sharp sorrow of the home. 
Conquer the hearts at home, and you will soon 
manage the hands in the field. 


against any kind of rebellious weapon or wile. 


WHIPPING AND SELLING 
AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


Our readers will have observed a late order 
of General Sicxss, forbidding the public whip- 
ping of men in his military department. Gov- = 
ernor Worth, of North Carolina, went to Wash- 
ington to protest against this action of General 
Sickxes, and he states in his Message that the 
State was ‘‘ astounded” at the prohibition “to 
execute the laws which have existed with us 
and our ancestors for many hundred years.” 
The President, after hearing Governor Worth, 
promptly annulled the order of General Sick es, 
and thereby directed that the public flogging 
of men should be resumed in a part of the 


THE PROSPECT IN ENGLAND. 


Tue speech of Jonn Bricnt at the Trades 
Reform demonstration in London shows how 
grave he believes the crisis in England to be. 
Hie states the case very seriously and plainly. 
About sixteen out of every hundred men are 


not heen even a formal acceptance of the terms voters, This leaves some five millions unen- country in which there is no valid authority 
considered necessary by the country as a be- | d with franchised. Mr. Grapstone’s very moderate | but that of the United States. 
— ¢'nning of the restoration of all the functions of | we bill of the last session proposed to enfranchise Now that we may all understand exactly 
5 the rebel States in the Union. : g Y | four hundred thousand of these, and Mr. Bricut | what it is that General Sickixes forbade and 


counted standing in a Hudson River Railroad 
car, for whom Mr, CorNeELIvs VANDERBILT'S 
agents had provided no accommodation what- 
ever, yet who placidly paid their fare to go into 
Mr. Cornetivs VANDERBILT’s pocket. And 
this we read in the papers is a very common 
occurrence, Each one of them should have 
declined to pay until the conductor found him 
a seat; and when he said, as he did, that there 
were no seats they should have persisted. Of 
course it is disagreeable. Any American would 
rather stand for two hours than go to law and 


heartily supported it. But the Parliament re- 
sisted as they would not have dared to resist 
had they been responsible to the people. “ And 
they resist up to this moment,” says Mr. Bricur, 
“‘and I fear will resist when they meet at the , 
beginning of February next; and they may pos- 
sibly resist until the discontent now so general 
becomes universal, and that which is now only 
a great exhibition of opinion may become nec- 
essarily and inevitably a great and menacing 
exhibition of force.” 

Of course Mr. Bricut knew that for such 


the President permits, we refer them not only 
to the picture of Mr. Nast elsewhere in this 
paper, but to the private testimony which we 
receive from a gentleman lately connected with 
@ court-martial sitting in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, He states that every day during about a 
month, while the State court was recently sitting 
at Raleigh, there was a crowd of nearly five 
hundred people outside the court-honse wit- 
nessing the public whipping of colored men as 
fast as they were convicted and sentenced to be 


‘The moment that the President and Con- 
gress diivered the States in question, by their 
chief spokesmen, newspapers, and Legislatures, 
assumed an attitude of hostility to Congress, 
. and have remained in it until the present time, 
a Whether these classes fairly represent the body 
| of the people can not be exactly determined ; 
but if there be any other way of ascertaining 
the drift of public opinion, it has never been dis- 
ecvered, Ail that can be said is this, that the 
present disposition of the people at the South 


can not affect the necessity of changing the or- 
ganic law to conform to the circumstances of 
the country and the convictions of the people. 
If they are reasouable, they will not deny this, 
It they are unreasonable, they will not admit 
any thing whatever. 

nt whatever they admit or deny, our duty 


bandy words in a car. 


our feelings upon the subject. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WAR. 


Well, some fresh Lerx- 
ington, or Pulaski, or Central America may change 


words he would be denounced as a dangerous, 
revolutionary agitator stirring up civil war; 
and he therefore settles that charge forever. 
In a fine and striking figure he asks whether a 
man who warns the dwellers upon the slope of 
Etna to heed the smoke and flame and thunder 


whipped by the Court; and to see the victims 
of the same court sold at auction for a term of 
years—three years being the usual term. Ile 
says that the people were very exultant when 
the President's order came prohibiting the sol- 
diers from interfering with this treatment of the 
colored people. He knew one case in which 


— 


three hundred lashes were laid on. 

The same gentleman states that this sentence 
of whipping operates in North Carolina as a 
civil disqualification, so that none of these vic- 
tims, according to the local law, conld ever vote, 
even if the suffrage were extended to colored 
men, They are disqualified in advance. 

Thus the freedmen are still pursued and sac- 
rificed by the ancient laws of Slavery, and thus 
the rage of baffled rebellion expends itself upon 
the most helpless and unfortunate of the popu- 
lation, Yet all these tragedies should constant- 
ly remind us that the late dominaut class in the 


which foretell an eruption is responsible for the 
eruption when it bursts forth? “I did not build 
the mountain or fill it with explosive material ; 
I only warned the men that were there of their 
danger. So now it is not I who am stimulating 
men to a violent pursuit of their original Con- 
stitutional rights. We are about our lawful 
business as citizens of a free country, but citi- 
zens to whom is denied the right of the Consti- 
tution under which we live. If the truth must 
be told, the Tory party is the turbulent party 
in this country.” And a little later he repeats 
the remark with emphasis: “‘I say that Lord 


Mr. REVERDY Jonnson says that women 
ought to bear arms if they vote. A poorer kind 
of argument could hardly be invented. In al- 
luding to it two or three weeks since we said 
that a nation of men merely could not main- 
tain a very long war; and since then we have 
seen a little paper, of scarcely more than the 
contents of a broadside, in which Mr. ALFRED 
J. Broor, Assistant Secretary of the Sanitary 
| Commission, sets forth briefly the work and in- 
fluence of women in the late war. , 
~ There was no more essential means for the 
cherishing of the national spirit, which was our 


; is plain, and whether they admit or deny, mag- 
18 7 nanimity is equaily imperative. For magna- 
| nimity requires that nothing unjust or ungener- 
yus be done by us, either to our late enemies or 
i 3 7 our constant frieuds in the Southern States, 
Ooes magnanimity toward BeacreGarRD re- 
quire that be should escape personal penalties 
and resume all his pelitical rights, while the 
freedman who may have been his slave shall 
enjoy no other civil or political rights than 
*3UAUTKEGARD may choose to bestow? That is 
the simple question; and when we hear mag- 
unanimity urged as the prime necessity of the 
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Southern States are poisoned to the very mar- 
row bythe system of Slavery; and that no duty 
of this nation is now so solemn and paramount 
as to take care that the late slaves shall not be 
tortured, No plea of State law or local law; 
no fear of national intervention gr centraliza~- 
tion or consolidation should prevent the people 
of the United States from pyptecting those who 


are hated and persecuted because of their fidel- 


ity to the Government. If for a single year 
the white people of the late rebel States should 
be made to suffer what the colored people there 
have endured fur generations the world would 
ery out with shame and horror. The President 
of the Georgia Senate, in some recent insolent 
remarks upon the question of reorganization, 
haughtily said that even the worm may turn, 
Let him ponder his words, Let him, and all 
for whom he speaks, understand clearly that 
such words in the mouths of those who, after 
the most unspeakable crime, are offered the 
most unprecedented ci2mency, are amusing; 
but in the mouths of those*who are guilty of 
the most intolerable meanness and tyranny to- 
ward others such words are indescribably con- 
temptible. 

General Sickies may be very sure that his 
wise and humane order has not Jost him any 
friends among the loyal people of this country. 
And the President may be equally sure that he 
has not gained any by his conduct in the mat- 
ter. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


We have received the following letter, and print 
it with pleasure as a just and sincere tribute toa 
representative man: 


Mr. Editor: 

“It did seem rather funny tome. I was looking for 
a seat in a crowded car and saw one vacant by the 
side of a gentleman whom I r ized as one well 
known in the literary and political world, and one 
who had given some special attention to railwa 
ethica, moreover. Now, thought I, here is a g 
opportunity to test the polite theories of my fine gen- 
tleman. He will dislike the intrusion ; he is eo busily 
engaged in conversation with the gen— Can that be 
a negro with whom he ig*conversing? It certainly is; 
unless it be a Cuban, or the son of a Southern gentle- 
man. However, I will intrude. 

“The seat was solicited and gracefally accorded. I 
felt not a little disappointed that the request was 
granted in so kindly a manner, as I had anticipated 
the opportunity of a blowipg-u 
in the pages of Harper. e truth is, I have foun 
—yes, found by actual experience and intercourse— 
that many of your great writers, orators, preach- 
ers, and public teachers falsify in practice the les- 
sons of politenes’ and urbanity-which they inculcate 
theoretically. 1 was once riding in these same cars, 
and was obliged either to stand for a long distance 
or beg a seat by the side of one almost peerless in 
renown as an orator, a scholar, and as a gentleman 
of-culture. My request was pe y= with, but oh! 
how churlishly. 1 shall not easily forget how cold 
and repulsively disagreeable a traveling companion [ 
had for the remainder of that weary afternoon! You 
see, therefore, that I rather anticipated a rebuff. And 
inasmuch as | should have denounced the b tein 
the columns of Harper’s Weekly if I had been snubbed 
I beg to avail myself of the same medium to extend 
my sincere thanks for the favor so pleasantly accord- 
ed, and to testify to the consistency and sincerity of 
one at least of our modern moralists. 

“But that which amused me particularly was the 
fact that my fellow-travelers who carried on their dia- 
logue in so loud atone did not for a moment dream 
that there was’a chiel amang them takin’ notes.’ I 
shall not be gufity of the indecorum of repeating the 
free criticisms of character which fell upon my too 
willing ear, intelligent and correct as I considered 
them; but | may be permitted to eay that public men 
and —_ affairs were discussed with an analysis and 
discrimination such as only the acutest perception and 
the most intimate acquaintance with the subjects could 
afford, My curiosity was soon aroused in regard to 
the colored vfa-a-vis of my companion, and rapidly fn- 
creased as I listened to his intellectual characteriza- 
tions, and observed his rare talent as a conversation- 
alist, Ere long I became convinced that there was 
but one man of his color who could talk as ‘se did, and 


that was Fraeprxiox Dore asa. 
“During the remainder of the pournay my thonchts 
were divided between wonder and adm on for his 


genius and culture, and wonder and contempt for the 
criminal ignorance which persistently endeavors to 
withhold from him and his race the rightful appurte- 
nances of their manhood. Here is a man thought of 
as well qualified intellectually as any Southern states- 
man, and in a moral point of view better qualified than 
any participant in the rebellion for the discharge of the 
functions of a statesman, and yet a ‘anited Sonth’ 
deny him the simple right of the ballot because he is 
a nigger. And even in the North petty, mousing pol- 
iticians, the dirty drabs of a defunct Democracy, echo 
donot treepare npon it me t 
“= o no re your space, permit me to 
say a word in regard to the vditorial course of your 
paper. I desire now to add my approval to that of 
others, and to assure you that there is a general feel- 
ing of gratification among the true men of the coun- 
try that the influence of your widely-circulated journal 
Is exerted in favor of genuine loyalty, universal broth- 
erhood, and an enduring natiouality. H” 


INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON 
HEALTH. 


Tr is a very common notion that the only direct 
use of light to us is to enable us to see. The bleach- 
ed condition of vegetation springing up in partial 
seclusion from light is indeed so frequent a matter 
of observation, that a free exposure of light is seen 
to be necessary to vigorous vegetable growth. But 
that it is equally essential to vigorous animal growth 
is an idea very seldom entertained. Let us see if 
this be not the true view of the subject. 

That light is one of the necessary stimuli of liv- 
ing action in the one case as well as in the other, 
and that therefore it is essential to health that it be 
supplied, like food and air, in suitable quantity to 
the system, is every now and then indicated to us 
by certain facts which come under our observation. 
As the potato-sprout in the cellar is blanched, and 
has not the firm texture that the plant has when 
growing in the sunlight, so it is uniformly with the 
human beings who, in so great numbers, live most 
of the time in dark places, whetherAt be from the 
necessities of poverty or the wrong customs and ar- 
rangements of the well-conditioned in life. 

The importance of the influence of light is not 
ordinarily recognized because its deficiency operates 


. full effect on the system. 


so generally in connection with other causes of dis- 
ease—as want of exercise, bad ventilation, noxious 
emanations, and other depressing agencies—very 
commonly, for this reason, the influence of the 
scanty supply of light is ignored, and the attention 
is directed wholly to the other causes; and even 
when it is distinctly recognized it is apt to be under- 
estimated. It will be no ultraism to assert that a 
due supply of light is as necessary to health as a 
due supply of pure air or good food, and that de- 
ficiency in its supply is one of the chief causes of 
the debility that is so common a basis for positive 
disease, 


We sometimes have an opportunity of seeing the 
influence of this deficiency in some degree separate 
from these other causes of disease. The experience 
of Dr. Kaye and his company in the Arctic regions 
furnishes us with such an opportunity. In their 
case there was enough of pure air, exercise, and 
good food; and yet the long night of over two 
months bleached them to such ‘a degree that Dr. 
Kane said, ‘‘ We are a ghastly set of pale faces, and 
none paler than myself.” But not only did the 
darkness bleach them, but ft produced also various 
diseases. The whole company were debilitated, 
and lost their appetites; and rheumatisms, coughs, 
and scurvy were prevalent among them. This lat- 
ter disease has been commonly attributed to a long- 
continued use of salted meat without vegetable 
food ; and yet, in the first expedition of Dr. Kann, 
notwithstanding there was a due supply of vegeta- 
bles and fresh animal food, there were numerous 
cases of scurvy. This proves that the long absence 
of sunlicht, through the debility which it occa- 
sioned, was the grand cause of the disease, This 
‘* vegetation in darkness,” as Dr. Kane termed it, 
not only deteriorated the blood, but produced mor- 
bid effects in the nervous system, and some of the 
company even had epilepsy. The nerves of the 
dogs were especially affected, thongh most of them 
were natives of the Arctic regions. ‘‘ The more 
material functions of the poor brutes,” says Dr. 
Kane, ‘*go on without interruption; they eat vo- 
raciously, retain their strength, and sleep well, but 
all the indications beyond this go to prove that the 
original epilepsy has been followed by a true luna- 
cy. They bark frenziedly at nothing, and walk in 
straight and curved lines with anxious and un- 
wearving perseverance. They fawn upon you with- 
out-seeming to appreciate the notice you give them 
in return—pvuehing their heads against your person, 
or oscillating with a strange pantomime of fear. 
Sometimes they remain for hours in moody silence, 
and then start off howling as if pursued, and run up 
and down for hours.” 

No wonder that, under such circumstances, the 
return of sunlight was welcomed with enthusiasm, 
** For the last ten days,” says Dr. Kanr, *S we have 
been watching the growing warmth of the land- 
scape as it emerged from buried shadow through all 
the stages of distinctness of an India-ink washing, 
step by step, into the sharp, bold definition of a 
desolate harbor scene. We have marked every 
dash of color which the Great Painter in his benev- 
olence vouchsafed us ; and now the empurpled hues, 
clear, unmistakable, the spreading lake, the flick- 
ering yellow, peering at all those poor wretches! 
Every thing seemed superlative lustre and unspeak- 
able glory!” And when the sun fairly rose, he 
says, “I saw him once more, and upon a projecting 
crag nestled in the sunshine, It was like bathing 
in perfumed water.” 

Making all due allowance for the mental effects 
of this long night of darkness, the diseases pro- 
duced in this case in both man and that world-wide 
companion of man, the dog, must be attributed 
chiefly to the physical influence of the want of sun- 
light. ‘The case is, it is true, an extreme one, bat 
it is all the more valuable for that, for it shows in 
a decided manner the results of the agency in ques- 
tion. And the inference is a clear one—that a 
lesser deficiency of light must produce similar 
though lesser effects, Indeed we can see that this 
is the fact in both the palenes* of skin and the de- 
pression of system, which «1] who are much ex- 
cluded from the direct light of the sun have in com- 
mon with Dr. Kaxe’s company, though not in se 
great a decree. 

The palenes’ thus induced indicates a poor con- 
dition of blood. But "blood, perhaps you will say, 
is made from food and air, and if these be supplied 
in proper quantity and quality, why should not the 
blood be good, although we may not have muclr of 
sunlight? Simply because the sunlight is needed 
to enable the food and air to produce their proper 
How this co-operative 
influence is exerted we know not, but the fact is 
plain enough, ‘Buch experiences as those of Dr. 
Kaxr conclusively prove it. 

While we do not at all consent to the nltraism 
of a popniar lecturer whom we recently heard ad- 
vise that the invalic should expose himself for some 
time every day naked to the lirect ‘ays of the sun, 
as an important iweane of cure, we would say to all 
whether invalids or in health, court rathei than 
shun the sunlight. Let it co-operate, as nature 
designs that it should do, with the frest air in giv 
ing richness to your bloo¢ and vigor to your sys 
tem. Let it come into your rooms freelv, and fade 
your carpets while it keeps you from fading. If 
there are too many trees about your house cut some 
of them down, beautiful as they are, and great as 
vour attachment may be to them. At all events, 
let the sun shine abundantly upon von and upon 
vour habitation. There is truth in the old Italian 
proverb, ‘* Where the sun never comes the physi- 
cian must.” 


A FABULOUS TREASURE. 


Tee Duke of Brunswick, now or lately residing in 
Paris, is in the possession of diamonds which amount 
in value to the enormous sum of three millions of 
thalers. 

A catalogue published by himeelf, and forming a 
quarto book of two hundred and sixty-eight pages, no- 
tices in an appendix all the most celebrated diamonds 
in the world, and contains a history of each single 
stone in his own collection. One of these was origin- 


ally set in the handle of a Turkieh cimeter, and, after 
many 


came to Eurupe, and was found in 


an old Jew’s shop; another sparkled in a king’s dia- | {s sald to have been the fiercest known In this latitude 
dem; a third adorned an emperor's breast; a fourth | for twenty years. 


the hat of an archduke. A black diamond, which once 
belonged to a nabob, had done duty for centpries in 
India as an idol’s eye. A wonderfully beautiful pink 
brilliant was once one of a set in the possession of the 
Emperor Baber, in Agra; it weighed eight carets, and 
was said to be invaluable—at least to connoisseurs, 

An ornament consisting of twelve solitaires once 
served the Emperor Don Pedro as vest-buttonsa, A 
diamond ring of the purest water belonged to Marie 
Stuart, as was conclusively proven by her coat of arms 
and the initials M. 8.thereon. A pair of ear-rings was 
formerly among the Jewels of the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette. In this manner curious relics crowd one 
after another upon the attention, Althongh the Duke 
ts the owner of numerous gems varying from twen- 
ty to forty-five thousand thalers In worth, as well as 
two valued at sixty thousand a piece and one at eighty 
thousand, he is now negotiating the purchase of one 
precions stone for two hundred and thirty-two thon- 
sand, and another for six hundred and fifty thousand 
thalers, 

But the millionaire ts a slave to his treasure. He 
dare not leave Paris; bound by his diamond chain he 
can not pass a night away from home lest he should 
be bereft of hishoard. His house, whieh is construct- 
ed less with a view to comfort than to security, is fire 
as well as burglar proof. It is surrounded by a high 
massive wall, upon the top of which runs a railing 
composed of hundreds of sharp iron spikes so arranged 
that as soon as one of them {is touched an alarm of 
bells is immediately heard. This precautionary work, 
a master-piece of a peculiar kind, cost him fourteen 
thousand one hundred and twenty-seven thalers, 

His dianionds are kept In a safe built within the 
wall, before which his bed is so placed that no thief 
can approach without waking or murdering him; and 
thus he is enabled to feast his eyes upon his treasures 
without the trouble of rising. This safe, which com- 
mences at the edge of the bed, is lined with granite 
and iron; if opened by force it immediately discharges 
four fire-arms, and simultaneously a violent ringing 
of bells is beard in every room, in order to alarm the 
house. The bedchamber has but one small window, 
and the bolt, similar to a padlock, is made of stro 
iron, and can not be opened without a knowledge o 
its secret. Close by the aide of the bed stands a table 
provided with a case containing a dozen loaded six- 
barreled revolvers, 

The Duke, with a refinement of ingenuity, has ex- 
hausted every means of insuring himself against the 
designs of outside burglars, but has failed to elude the 
lust for gems of his valet, who, as is well known, made 
a bola attack upon the safe, and carried off as many 
of its contents as wenid fill his pockets. The thief, it 
is true, did not succeed in making his escape, and the 
Duke received his own again, but with it, alas! a re- 
doubled amount of care and watchfulness, 


A SUSPICIOUS TELEGRAM. 


A wew plece was recently given at the theatre in 
Munich, cailed ** The Death of Lincoln.” The author, 
who lived in Regenaburg, wrote, while he was stil! 
working upon the drama, to the representative of the 
President that it would not answer to commit the 
murder upon the stage; it must be related skillfully 
in conversation. The actor, however, was not of the 
same opinion, and immediately returned the fullow- 
ing telegram: “He must be murdered in the box. 
Send answer.” Some hours after the receipt of the 
telegram the author received a visit from a policeman, 
who earnestly demanded an explanation of ita dubious 
contents, and who naturally upon receiving it burst 
into a peal of laughter. 


STATISTICS OF LIGHTNING. 


Moxsteve Bovnrs has recently handed in the fol- 
lowing statement to the Academy of Sciences in Paris: 
A calculation has been made of 2238 persons in France 
who were struck dead by lightning between the years 
of 1885 and 1863, In many cases where the bolt fell 
among groups composed of both sexes, with commend- 
able gallantry it more or less spared the female puor- 
tion. Boudin confirmed the aseertion of Maxwell that 
books were never injured by lightning, and adduced 
several instances to prove it. Dangerous as it un- 
doubtedly is in general to take shelter under trees 
during storms, Boudin demonstrates by facts that out 
of thirty-four persons who were struck in the open air 
in the year 1853 fifteen were standing beneath trees ; 
and only twenty-one out of one hundred and seven be- 
tween the years 1841 and 1853, 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tar enle of convicted of larcny, at An- 
napolis, Maryland, came off on December 22. John 
the first sold, bought himself for $87; an- 
other man brought $35, and two girls brought respect- 
ively $22 and $80. Major Vande iP» of the Freedmen's 
Bureau, on the 24th of December issued a warrant for 
the arrest of Judge Magruder who had ordered the 
negroes sold; and the United States court will test 
the question whetber or not Emancipation and Civil 
Rights are farces. A similar question has already risen 
in North Carolina and been decided by the President 
adverse to justice. On December 20 the sheriff of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, attempted to inflict punish- 
ment on a negro by whipping, when Colonel! Bomfort, 
commandant, interfered, and, in obedience to General 
Sickles's order of ear. 1866, abolishing corporal 
punishment, prevented the ey me Indictments 
were presented against Colonel Bomfort and his sub- 
ordinates; and an appeal was made te President John- 
son, who decided in favor of the civil authorities, gnd 
the whipping was cruelly enforced. General Sickles's 
order was suspended by one from the President. Col- 
onel Bomfort and other officers of the United States 
army are thus left by the Commander-in-Chief to 
stand their trial before ex-rebel judges for offense 
against the laws of North Carolina in executing the 
orders of their military superior; and the ne 
were given to the lash upon trial by a jury of ex-rebels 
and an order of a judge in whose election. they had no 
voice. Is slavery dead 

A heavy westerly gale began blowing, accompanied 
by snow, on the night of December 27, and continued 
with great any for forty-eight hours. The track of 
the hurricane led from the great lakes 8 ross New 
York State, Northern Pennsylvania, New England, 
and along the St. Lawrence. The railroad and the 
shippin faterests euffered severely. On most of the 
railroads communication was suspended ; 
numbers of trains were snow-bound in drifts high 
enough to cover the cars and imprison the passengers. 
In Canada snow fell to the depth of three feet. Off 
the North Atlantic coast the pm se suffered severe- 
lv and many wrecks were reporte amere on Lon 
«lund Sound were forced to seek shelter im convenien 
ports ; and even the ferries which ply across the North 
and East rivers at New York city frequently got 
aground in their slips, the ebbing tide and gale causing 
unusually low water. The European steamship A wa- 
tralasian entered the harbor, but the water was so low 
that she got aground; and after getting off on the 
changing of the tide, was compelled to put te sea for 

rode the gale out off the coast. The gale 


The ocean yacht race was won by the Henrictta. 
She had a westerly breeze all the way, and made the 
run in the beaten track of the Eurepean steamers. 
with but one tack, in 13 days and 22 naar, during 
several of which she had to lay by in a gale. The 

g and Vesta reached Cowes the next day. The 
only accident was on the Fleetwing, from which. six 
seamen were washed in a gale and drown 

A flag-pole, erected at Concord, New Hampehire, tn 
of of Pierce in 1852, 

ua m which no oat uring the war, fell in 
the storm of 27. 

The bill lately introduced tn Con; by Hon. 
Thaddeus Stevens to reconstruct North Carolina, by 
superseding the present disloyal government by a 
loyal one was inspired and written by John Pool, 
James F. Taylor, and W. W. Holden, well-known 
North C na Unionists, 

Three officers and ninety men ofthe Second United 
States Cavalry and Infantry, were seur- 

rised and masacred by Indians near Fort Philip 

earney, Dakotah Territory, on December 22. 

President Johnson has lately repeated his advice to 
the Southern Legislatures ‘to reject the Amendment: 
and says that he “has reason to hope that euch action 
on their part will be sustained by the Supreme Court.” 

Albert Griffin, editor of the Leyal Georgian, and an 
active loyalist, bitterly opposes the adoption of the 
Constitutional Amendment as calculated to ati}! allow 
the rebels to control the South politically, and to re- 
tard the education of the masses in that section. 

Rear-Admiral C, H. Davie, in a report to Congress, 
expresses his belief that it is by the Isthmus of Dart- 
en (Panama rdnte) that we are first to look for the «o 
lution of the great problem of an inter-oceante canal. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, before the war boasted of 
but one public schogl for white children; it now has 
six schools for blacks, and three hundred children are 
in attendance, 

General Sherman, abandoning for the present his 
character of diplomat, in which he has met with little 
success, returned from New Orleans to St. Loni« on 
December 28. and reached Washington on the peth. 

Chicago, lately excited over its success in obtgining 
pure water from Lake Superior, ie now greatly cou- 
cerned as to how its dirty water is to be disposed of. 
It will not do te run it back into the lake; anda proj 
ect has been s to run it scuthward, and thus 
manure the prairies of Illinois with the “ slops” of the 


“ Lake City. 

The rebel Generals William Preston, Homphrey 
Marshall, and John C, Breckenridge, are mentioned as 
probable tes for Governor of Kentucky wheth- 
er or unpardoned, 

vernor Patton of Alabama, elected by the people, 
favors the Constitutional! Amendment; Ex-Provision- 
al gas Parsons, appointed by the President, op- 


poses 

Some soldiers of the Thirty-fonrth United States In- 
fantry, enjoying their Christmae at Nashville, indulved 
in enthusiastic cheers for “ Lincolm and Union.” A.- 

rty of the city police replied to their cheers by shont- 

ng for “Jeff Davis,” and at the same time charged 
upon the soldiers, firing their revolvers atthem, Ed- 
ward Crego, a soidier, was instantly killed; and an- 
other, Henry Bishley, received a serions wound, None 
of the police were injured, nor, at gur latest dates, had 
they even been t 

. H. Milbarn, the ditnd preacher, has hopes of re- 
covering his eve-sight, and has gone to Paris in search 
of surgical ekill. 

The lower end of City Hall Park, New York, has 
pan sold as a Post-office site for half a million of dole 
ars, 

George W. Gale, the rehe! who offered a million of 
dollars to secure the assassination of Abraham Lin< 
coln, is on trial at Montgomery, Alabama. 

_ Major-General 8, R. Curtis, who commanded tt’ 
Union forces in the great battle of Pea Ridge, Arkan- 
eas, February, 1862, and who was fur a long time com- 
mander of the Department of Missouri, died of apo- 
plexy at Council Bluffs, lowa, December 26. 

An extensive conflagration at Elmira, New York, 
on December 23, destroyed one-third of the business 
section of the town, property to the value of baif a 
million dollars being sacrificed. 

A fire in Vicksburg, Mississip on December 23, 
destroyed over one hundred Dati ings, rendering as 
many ani yy Two whites and four ne- 
groes perished in the flames, while six other 
were killed by accident. 

The Mississippi River «eteamer Fashion was burned 
néar Baton Rouge ‘December 27, and twenty lives and 
2600 bales of cotten lost, 


a FOREIGN NEWS. 


Gevrrat Drx was as United States Win- 
_ at the Court of the Tuileries on December 23, 
unday, 

Stephen H. Philips, of Maseachneetts, has been al 

Attorney-General of the Hawaian Kingdom. 

leretofore the Cabinet officers of the Kingdom have 
been Englishmen. ~The change is thought to fore 
shadow a change in political, however, 
as much as mercan matters, 

The London Trades Union —stmilar to protective 
associations in this conntry—have joined heartily in 
John Bright's reform movement, and placed their or- 
ganizations at the disposal of the Reform party. 

The French troops evacuated Rome on December 
11, 1866. The Pope made a speech to the Eichty-fitth 
Regiment on its departure, thankihg them for their 
services, but denouncing the policy which left the city 
and Head of the Church exposed to the Italian revo- 
lntionists. He declared France to be a great Catholic 
nation, and wished“that its ruler were a Christian. 
The French commander assured the Pone of the cone 
tinuance of the meral protection of France. 

The Pope has received $10,600,000 in “ Peterpence” 
since September 1, 1866. 


Mazzini has issued an address to the citizene a 


Rome utging them to demand a republican form of 
govefnment. 

Prussia has restored to her part of Poland ite an- 
—_ rights of representation as a part of the King- 

om, 

The war between the Turks and Christians in Candia 
is beginning to excite all Furope. Beigian journals 
declare that Austria meditates an invasion of Turkey: 
and the Englixh papers say that the Christian Powers 
will interfere in the affair. Since our last report 
Canea, the capital of Candia, has been the scene of 
another great battle, in which the Turks were defeat- 
ed with heavy loses. Greece has taken euch af active 
= in aiding the insurgents that Turkey threatens to 

e agitation of the army reorganization questio 
in France has divided Napoleon's Cabinet. 3 ? 

The efforts of the French to take session of Corea 
and other points on the cvast of Cochin China have 
not proved uniformly successful, The French fleet 
was driven off in its attack om Corea, the Chinexe 
shore batteries pores very formidable, and the fieet 
bad returned toShanghal, The troops on shore, huw- 

reland is quiet, and the British troops were 
home about New-Year’s Day. going 

General Escobedo, Tunarez’s principal 

army, was captured and execnied at Matamoras, Mex- 


feo, on December 21, by Canales, who claimed tu act 


for Genera! Ort The act created’a grea ei 
Matamoras ega. great papic in 
aximilian’s army ie eald to nom 85,000 men. 
without the French. 
Queen Isabella of Spain has been trying to make 
friends with the King of Porttyal. She visited Lis- 
bon in grand state, ‘but with evident fear and trem- 
bling, in December last. Fears were entertained and 
expressed by the Narvaez party that she would be 
forcibly detained by the Portuyese authorities, who 
in the of the revolutionary 
party, and who have eata a thoron ilitary 
supervision of the Spanish frontier. The Spanish 
Cortes (Parliament) is about to be dissolved. 
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THE FOUNDLING, 


THE FOUNDLING—SCENE IN THE FIRST WARD OF THE ALMS-HOUSE.—{Sxe Pacer 28.) 
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Dr. ISAAC WATTS. 


Dr. Watrs, so well known for his Psalms, 
fivymns, and Spiritual Songs,’and particularly for 
his most beautiful simple poerss for little children, 
may claiin the high bonor of employing bis learn- 
ing and his genins to advance, improve, and spirit- 
nalize the popular literature of his country. His 
lif- is full of quiet interest, not unmingled with that 
trial and sorrow which is God's appointment to 
manv of His children. 

The engraving on our first page illustrates a scene 
in the early life of this celebrated poet. He was 
born in Julv, 1674, at a time when there was much 
persecution for conscience sake. While Isaac was 
tet a Loy, his father was put in Southampton jail 
kv his religi us opponents, and one of the child's 
e.rliest recollections was, his being carried by his 
mother to the prison-gat:, where rhe would weep 
ever her little son, who tried in his childish inno- 
cevee.to soothe her. 

Warts’s early life is full of interest. He began 
the study of the Jearned languages at four years 
oll. and before-he was ten years old composed, to 
please his mother, several devotional pieces. 

His purpose was to become a minister of the Gos- 
pel. His early stndies were too fatiguing for even 
the strongest of young brains, and, after his course, 
first at the Grammar School of his native town, 
Scuthampton, and afterward at Rowr’s Academy, 
in London, he returned home at the age of nineteen 
with a great deal of learning but an impaired con- 
stitution. At this time he began translating the 
}’salms, and composing his hymns, his object being 
to improve the rude version and rugged rhymes then 
nsed in public worship. He wrote his verses week 
ly week, and they were sung on the Sabbath from 
manuscripts by the congregation. 

In 1696 Sir Joun Harrorr invited the young stu- 
flent and poet—then in the 234 year of his age—to 
become tutor to his son, and Isaac Watts returned 
to London, and resided with the Hartorp family, in 
their mansion at Stoke Newington, Here he com- 
menced a series of works for the benefit of his pupil, 
of which his “ Locre” was the most successful. 

On his twenty-fourth birthday he preached his 
first sermon, and having entered the ministry, be- 
came the assistant of Dr. Cuacncry, of Mark L&ne. 
Jiis solemn sense of the great responsibility of his 
office, and his constant study, proved too much for 
his strength. He was reduced by a fever to the 
berders of the grave. After a long time of suffer- 
ing he partially rallied, but never through his long 
life enjoyed what could be called good health. 

Toward the close of his life he experienced much 
sorrow from the conduct of his brothers and sisters. 
fie dicd November 25, 1748, in the 75th year of his 


age. 
STATUE OF GEN. JACKSON AT 
WASHINGTON. 


Tits eqnestrian statue is situated in the open 
syvare opposite the White House, It is made of 
bronze, and is, we believe, the first piece of statuary 
of any magnitude in this material ever cast in this 
country. Itwas the work of Mr. Miuts of Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, who had been previously known 
only as the sculptor of a bust of Mr. Catnoun. He 
was applied to by the committee having the mat- 
ter in charge to furnish a model for the statue, but 
declined to do so, having never even seen an eques- 
trian statue. He finally, however, submitted a 
model which’ was immediately adopted. Every- 
body said so large a statue coukd not be cast in 
America; but Mr. Mriis found a way to melt hig 
bronze, and completed his work. The whole piece 
is Supported by the two hind-legs of the horse. It 
was cast of the bronze of condemned cannon. 


BIRBS OF PREY. 


By the Authoy of ‘* Lady Audley’s Secret,” ete. 


Brook EX.—Zbe Two Macaires. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
HEART-HUNGRY, VERY POOR.” 


Diaxa Pacer left the Kursaal, and walked 
slowly along the pretty rustic strecc; now daw- 
dling before a little print-shop whose contents 
she knew by heart, now looking back -t the great 
windows of that temple of pleasute which she had 
just quitted. 

“What do they care what becomes of me ?” 
she thought, as she looked up at the blank va- 


, cant windows, for the last time before she left 


the main street of Foretdechéne, and turned into 
’a straggling side street, whose rugged pavement 
sloped upward toward the pine-clad hills. The 
house m which Captain Paget had taken up his 
abode was a tall white habitation, situated in the 
narrowest of the narrow by-ways that intersect 
the main street of the pretty Belgian watering- 
place; a lane in which the inhabitants of oppo- 
‘ite houses may shake hands with one another 
out of the window, and where the odor of the 
rabbages and onions so liberally employed in the 
rusine of the native offends the nose of the for- 
einer from sunrise to sunset. 

Diana paused for a moment at the entrance 
fo this lane, but, after a brief deliberation, walked 
onward, 

‘*What is the use of my going home ?” she 
thought; ‘‘they won’t be home for hours to 
come. 

She walked slowly along the hilly street, and 
from the street into a narrow pathway winding 
upward through the pine-wood. Here she was 
quite alone, and the stillness of the place soothed 
her. She took off her hat and slung the faded 
ribbons across her arm; and the warm breeze 
lifted the loose hair from her forchead as she 
\s.avered upward, It was a very beautiful face 


from which that loose dark hair was lifted by the 


Diana Paget inherited some- 


summer wind. 


thing of the soft loveliness of Mary Anne Kepp, 
and a little of the patrician beauty of the Pagets. 
The eyes were like those which had watched 
Horati». Paget on his bed of sickness in Tulliver's 
Terrace. The resolute curve of the thin fiexi- 
ble lips and the fine modeling of the chin were 
hereditary attributes of the Nugent Pagets ; and 
a resefiblanice to the lower part of Miss Paget's 
face might have been traced in many a sombre 
portrait of dame and cavalier at Thorpehaven 
Manor, where a Nugent Paget, who acknow]- 
edged no kindred with the disreputable Captain, 
was now master. 

The girl’s reflections as she slowly climbed the 
hill were not pleasant. The thoughts of youth 
should be very beautiful; But youth that has 
been spent in the companionship of reprobates 
and tricksters is something worse than age; for 
experience hastaught it to be better, while time 
has not tanght it to be patient. For Diana Pa- 
get childhood had been joyless, and girlhood 
lonely. That blank and desolate region, that 
dreary flat of fenny waste ground between Vaux- 
hall and Battersea, on which the child’s eyes 
had first looked, pad been typical of her loveless 
childhood. With her mother’s death faded the 
one ray of light that had illumined her desola- 
tion. She was shifted from one nurse to another ; 
and her nurses were not allowed to love her, for 
she remained with them as an encumbrance and 
a burden. It was so difficult for the Captain to 
pay the pitiful sum demanded for his daughter's 
support; or, rather, it was so much easier for him 
not to pay it. Sothere a came a time when 
Diana was delivered at her father’s lodgings like 
a parcel, by an indignant nurse who proclaimed 
the story of her wrongs in shrill, feminine treble, 
and who was politely informed by the Captain 
that her claim was a common debt, and that she 
had the remedy in her own hands, but that the 
same code of laws which provided her with that 
remedy forbade any obnoxious demonstration of 
her anger in a gentleman's apartment. And 
then Miss Paget, after hearing all the tumult 
and discussion, would be left alone with her fa- 
ther, and would speedily perceive that her pres- 
ence was disagreeable to him. 

When she outgrew the age of humble foster- 
mothers and cottages in the dreariest of the out- 
lying suburbs, the Captain sent his daughter to 
school, and on this occasion he determined on 
patronizing a person whom he had once been too 


_proud to remember among the list of his kin- 


dred. There are poor and straggling branches 
upon every family tree; and the Pagets of 
Thorpehaven had needy cousins who, in the 
mighty battle of life, were compelled to fight 
among the rank and file. One of these poor 
cousins was a Miss Priscilla Paget, who at an 
early age had exhibited that affection for intel- 
lectual pursuits, and that carelessness as to the 
duties of the toilet which are supposed to distin- 
guish the predestined blue-stocking. Left quite 
alone in the world, Priscilla put her educational 
capital to good use; and after holding the posi- 
tion of principal governess for nearly twenty 
years in a prosperous boarding-school at Bromp- 
ton, she followed her late employer to her grave 
with unaffected sorrow, and within a month of 
the funeral invested her savings in the purchase 
of the business, and established herself as mis- 
tress of the mansion. 

To this lady Captain Paget confided his dangh- 
ter’s education; and in Priscilla Paget's» house 
Diana found a shelter that was almost like a 
home, until her kinswoman became weary of 
promises that were never kept, and pitiful sums 
paid on account of a debt that grew bigger every 
day—very wrary likewise of conciliatory hampers 
of game and barrels of oysters, and all the flimsy 
devices of a debtor who is practiced in the varied 
arts of the gentlemanly swindler. 

The day came when Miss Paget resolved to be 
rid of her profitless charge ; and once more Diana 
found herself delivered like a parcel of unordered 
goods at the door of her father’s lodging. Those 
are precocious children who learn their first les- 
sons in the school of poverty; and the girl had 
been vaguely conscious of the degradation in- 
yolved in this process at the age of five. How 
much more keenly did she feel the shame at the 
age of fifteen! Priscilla did her best to lessen 
the pain of her pupil’s departure. 

‘It isn’t that I’ve any fault to find with you, 
Diana, though you must remember that I have 
heard some complaints of your temper,” she said, 
with gentle gravity ; ‘‘ but your father is too try- 
ing! If he didn’t make me any promises I 
should think better of him. If he told me frank- 
ly that he couldn't pay me, and asked me to keep 
you, out of charity"—Diana drew herself up 
with a little shiver at this word—*“ why, I might 
turn it over in my mind, and see if it could be 
done. But to be deceived time after time, as 
I've been deceived—you know the solemn lan- 
guage your father has used, Diana, for von've 
heard him; and to rely upon a sum of moncy on 
a certain date, as I have relied again and again, 
after Horatio’s assurance that I might depend 
upon him—it’s too bad, Diana; it’s more than 
any One can endure. If you were two or three 
years older, and further advanced in your educa- 
tion, I might manage to do something for you 
by making you useful with the little ones; but I 
can't afford to keep you ‘and clothé you during 
the next three years for nothing, and so I have 
no alternative but to send you home.” 

The ‘* home” to which Diana Paget was taken 
upon this occasion was a lodging over a toy-shop 
in the Westminster Road, where the Captain 
lived in considerable comfort on the proc of 
a Friendly and Philanthropic Loan Society. 

But no very cordial welcome awaited Diana 
in the gaudily-furnished drawing-room over the 
toyshop. She found her father sleeping placidly 
in his easy-chair, while a young man, who was 
A stranger to her, sat at a table near the window 
writing letters. It was a dull November day—a 
very dreary day on which to find one’s self 


thrown suddenly on a still drearier world; and 
in the Westminster-Bridge road the lamps were 
already making yellow patches of sickly light 
amidst the afternoon fog. 

The Captain twitched his silk handkerchief off 
his face with an impatient gesture as Diana en- 
tered the room, ; 

‘« Now then, what is it?” he asked peevishly, 
without looking at the intruder. 

He recognized her in the next moment; but 
that first impatient salutation was about as warm 
a welcome as any which Miss Paget received 
from her father. In sad and bitter truth, he did 
not care for her. His marriage with Mary Ann 
Kepp had been the one grateful impulse of his 
life; and even the sentiment which had prompt- 
ed that marriage had been by no means free 
from the taint of selfishness, But he had been 
quite unprepared to find that this grand sacrifice 
of his life should involve another sacrifice in the 
maintenance of a danghter he did not want ; and 
he was very much inclined to quarrel with the 
destiny that had given him this burden, 

+ a boy I might have made 
you useful to me sooner or later,” the Captain 
said to his daughter, when he found himself 
alone with her on the night of her return; “* but 
what on earth am I to do with a danghter, in 
the unsettled life I lead? However, since that 
old harridan has sent you back, you must man- 
age in the best way you can,” concluded Captain 
Paget with a discontented sigh. 

From this time Diana Paget had inhabited 
the nest of the vultures, and every day had 
brought its mew lesson of trickery and false- 
hood. There are men—and bad men too—who 
would have tried to keep the secret of their shifts 
and meannesses hidden from an only child; but 
Horatio Paget believed himself the victim of 
man’s ingratitude, and his misdoings the neces- 
sity of an evil destiny, It is not easy for the 
unsophisticated intellect to gauge those moral 
depths to which the man who lives by his wits 
must sink before his career is finished, or to un- 
derstand how, with every step in the swindler’s 
downward road, the conscience grows tougher, 
the perception of shame blunter, the savage self- 
ishness of the animal nature stronger. Diana 
Paget had discovered some of her father’s weak- 
nesses during her miserable childhood; and in 
the days of her unpaid-for schooling she had 
known that his most solemn promises were no 
more to be relied on than the capricious breath 
of a summer breeze. So the revelations which 
awaited her under the paternal roof were not 
utterly strange or entirely unexpected. Day by 
day she grew more accustomed to that atmos- 
phere of fraud and falsehood, The sense of 
shame never left her; for there is a pride that 
thrives amidst poverty and degradation, and of 
such pride Diana Paget possessed no small share. 
She writhed under the consciousness that she 
was the daughter of a man who had forfeited all 
right to the esteem of his fellow-men. She val- 
ued the good opinion of others, and would fain 
have been beloved and admired, trusted and re- 
spected ; for she was ambitious; and the thought 
that she might one day do something which 
should lift her above the vulgar level was the 
day-dream that had consoled her in many an 
hour of humiliation and discomfort. Diana 
Paget felt the Captain’s shame as keenly as her 
mother had felt it; bat the remorse which had 
agonized gentle Mary Anne, the tender compas- 


.sion for others which had wrung that fond and 


faithful heart, had no place in the breast of the 
Captain's danghter. 

Diana fe much compassion for herself that 
she had none left to bestow upon other people. 
Her fathér’s victims might be miserable, but was 
not she infinitely more wretched? ‘The land- 
lady who found her apartments suddenly tenant- 
less and her rent unpaid might complain of the 
hardness of her fortune; but was it not harder 
for Diana, with the sensitive feelings and the 
keen pride of the Pagets, to endure all the deg- 
radation involved in the stealthy carrying away 
of luggage, and a secret departure under cover 
of night? 

At first Miss Paget had been inclined to feel 
aggrieved by the presence of the young man 
whom she had seen writing letters in the gloomy 
dusk of the November afternoon; but in due 
time she came to accept him as a companion, 
and to feel that her joyless life would have been 
drearier without him. He was the secretary of 
the Friendly and Philanthro™ _ oan Society, 
and of any other society o-%>° * by the Cap- 
tain. He was Captain Par jiannensis and 
representative: Captain Page’ tool, but not 
Captain Paget’s dupe; for Valentine Hawke- 
hurst was not of that stuff of which dupes are 
made. 

The man who lives by his wits has need of a 
faithful friend and follower. The chief of the 
vultures must not be approached too easily. 
There must be a preparatory ordeal, an outer 
chamber to be passed, before the victim is intro- 
duced to the sanctuary which is irradiated by 
the silver veil of the prophet. Captain Paget 
found an able coadjutor in Valentine Hawke- 
hurst, who answered one of those tempting ad- 
vertisements in which A. B. C. or X. Y. Z. was 
wont to offer a salary of three hundred a year to 
any gentlemanly person capable of performing 
the duties of secretary to a newly-established 
company. - It was only after responding to thie 
promising offer that the applicant was informed 
that he must one indispensable qualifi- 
cation in the shape of a capital of five hundred 
pounds. Mr. Hawkehurst laughed aloud when 
the Captain imparted this condition with that 
suave and yet dignified manner which was pe- 
culiar to him. 

“T onght to have known it was'a dodge of 
that kind,” said the young man coolly.  ** Those 
very good things—duties light and easy, hours 
from twelve to four, speedy advancement certain 
for a conscientious and gentlemanly person, and 


80 on—are always of the genus do. Your ad. 
vertisement is very cleverly worded, my dear Sir ; 
only it’s like the rest of them, rather too clever. 
It is so difficult for a clever man not to be too 
clever. The prevailing weakness of the human 
intellect seems to me to be exaggeration. How. 
ever, as I haven’t a five-pound note in the world, 
or the chance of getting one, I'll wish you good. 
morning, Captain Paget.” 

There are people whose blood would have been 
turned to ice by the stony glare of indignation 
with which Horatia Paget regarded the man who 
had dared to question his probity. But Mr. 
Hawkehurst had done with strong impressions 
long before he met the Captain; and he listened 
to that gentleman's freezing reproof with an ad- 
miring smile, Out of this very unpromising be- 
ginning there arose a kind of friendship between 
the two men. Horatio Paget had for some time 
been in need of a clever tool; and in the young 
man whose cool insolence rose superior to his 
own dignity he perceived the very individual 
whom he had long been seeking. The young 
man who was unabashed by the indignation of 
a scion of Nugents and Cromies and Pagets must 
be utterly impervious to the sense of awe; and 
it was jast such an impervious young man that 
the Captain wanted as his coadjutor, Thus 
arose the alliance, which grew stronger every 
day, until Valentine took up his abode under 
the roof of his employer and patron, and made 
himself more thoroughly at home there than the 
unwelcome daughter of the house, 

The history of Valentine Hawkehurst’s past 
existence was tolerably well known to the Cap- 
tain; but the only history of the young man’s 
early life ever heard by Diana was rather vague 
and fragmentary. She discovered, little by lit- 
tle, that he was the son of a spendthrift littérateur, 
who had passed the greater part of his career 
within the rules of the King’s Bench; that he 
had run away from home at the age of fifteen, 
and had tried his fortune in all those professions 
which require no educational ordeal, and which 
seem to offer themselves invitingly'to the sca 
grace and adventurer. At fifteen Valentine 
Hawkehurst had been errand-boy in a newspa- 
per office; at seventeen a penny-a-liner, whose 
flimsy was pretty sure of admission in the low- 
er class of Sunday papers, In the cotrse of a 
very brief career he had been a provincial actor, 
a manége rider in a circus, a billiard-marker, and 
a betting agent. It was after having exhausted 
these liberal professions that he encountered 
Captain Paget. 

Such was the man whom Horatio Paget ad- 
mitted to companionship with his only daugh- 
ter. It can scarcely be pleaded in excuse for 
the Captain that he might have admitted a worse 
man than Valentine Hawkehurst to his family 
circle, for the Captain had never taken the trou- 
ble to sound the depths of his coadjutor’s nature. 
There is nothing so short-sighted as selfishness ; 
and beyond the narrow circle immediately sur- 
rounding himself there was no man more blind 
than Horatio Paget. 


It was dusk when Diana grew tired of the 
lonely pathways among the hills, where the har- 
monies of a band stationed in the valley were 
wafted in gusts of music by the fitful summer 
breeze. The loneliness of the place soothed the 
girl's feverish spirits; and, seated in a little 
classic temple upon the summit of a hill, she 
looked pensively downward through the purple 
mists at the newly-lighted lamps twinkling faint- 
ly in the valley. 

** One does not feel the sting of one’s shabbi- 
ness here,” thought Miss Paget: ‘the trees are 
all dressed alike. Nature makes no distinction. 
It is only Fortune who treats her children un- 
fairly.” 

The Captain’s daughter walked slowly back to 
the little town in the deepening dusk. The lodg- 
ing occupied by Horatio Paget and his household 
consisted of four roomy chambers on the second 
story of a big rambling house. ‘The rooms were 
meanly furnished, and decorated with the taw- 
dry ornamentation dear to the continental mind ; 
but there were long wide windows and an iron 
balcony, on which Diana Paget was often pleased 
to sit. 

She found the sitting-room dark and empty. 
No dinner had been prepared; for on lucky 
days the Captain and his protégé were wont to 
dine at the table dhéte of one of the hotels or to 
feast sumptuously @ /a carte, while on unlucky 
days they did not dine at all. Diana found a 
roll and some cream cheese in a roomy old cup- 
board that was flavored with mice; and after 
making a very indifferent meal in the dusky 
chamber, she went out upon the balcony and 
sat there looking down upon the lighted town. 

She had been sitting therefor nearly an hour 
in the same attitude, when the door of the sit- 
ting-room was opened, and a footstep sounded 
behind her. She knew the step; and although 
she did not lift her head her eyes took a new 
brightness in the summer dusk, and the listless 
grace of her attitude changed to a statnesque 
rigidity, though there was no change in the atti- 
tude itself. 

She did not stir till a hand was laid softly on 
her shoulder, and a voice said, © 

“Diana!” 

The speaker was Valentine Hawkehurst, the 
young man whose entrance to the golden temple 
had been so closely watched by Captain Paget's 
daughter. 

She rose as he spoke and turned to him. 

**You have been losing, | suppose, Mr. 
Hawkehurst,” she said, ‘or you would not 
have come home ?” . 

_ “I am compelled to admit that you are right 
in your premise, Miss Paget, and your deduc- 
tion is scarcely worth jisenssion. I Aave been 
losing—confoundedly ; and as they don’t give 
credit at the board of green cloth yonder, there 
was no excuse for my staying. Your father has 
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not been holding his own within the last hour or 
two; but when I left the rooms he was going to 
the Hotel d’Orange with some French fellows for 
a quiet game of Our friend the Captain 
is a great card, Miss Paget, and has a delight- 
ful talent for picking up distinguished acqusint- 

on There are few daughters who would have 
cared to hear a father spoken of in this free-and- 
easy manner; but Diana Paget was quite un- 
moved. She had resumed her old attitude, and 
sat looking toward the lighted windows of the 
Kursaal, while Mr, Hawkehurst lounged against 
the angle of the window with his hands in his 

kets and a cigar in his mouth. 

For three years Valentine Hawkehurst had 
lived in constant companionship with the Cap- 
tain’s daughter; and:in that time his manner to 
her had andergone considerable variation. Of 
late it had been something in the manner of an 
elder brother, whose fraternal breast is imper- 
vious to the influence of a sister’s loveliness or a 
sister's fascination. If Diana Paget had been a 
snub-nosed young person with red hair and 
white eyelashes, Mr. Hawkehurst could scarcely 
have treated her with a more friendly indiffer- 
ence, a more brotherly familiarity. 

Unhappily this line of eonduct, which is per- 
haps the wisest and most hoftorable plan that a 
man ean pursue when he finds himself thrown 
into a dangerously familiar association with a 
beantiful and unprotected woman, is the very 
line of proceeding which a beautiful woman can 
never bring herself to forgive. A chivalrous 
stiffness, a melancholy dignity, a frozen frigidi- 
ty, which suggest the fiery bubbling of the lava 
flood beneath the icy surface—these are delight- 
ful to the female mind. But friendly mndiffer- 
ence and fraternal cordiality constitute the worst 
insult that can be offered to her beauty, the most 
bitter outrage upon the majesty of her sex. 

‘I suppose it will be midnight before papa 
comes home, Mr. Hawkehurst,” Diana said, 
abruptly, when her companion had finished his 
cigar, and had thrown the end of it over the 
balcony. 

‘Past midnight more likely, Miss Paget. 
May I ask how I have become Mr. Hawkehurst 
all of a sudden, when for the last three years I 
have been usually known as Valentine—or Val ?” 

The girl turned her head with a gesture in 
which the carelessness of his own manner was 
imitated. She stole a rapid look at him as she 
answered, ** What does it matter whether I call 

u by one name or another ?” 

‘What does any thing matter? I believe Mr. 
Toots was an unconscious philosopher. There 
is nothing in the world of any consequence ex- 
cept money. Go and look at those poor devils 
yonder and you will see what that is worth,” he 
cried, — to the lighted Kursaal; ‘‘there 
you behold the one great truth of the universe 
in action. There is nothing but money, and 
men are the slaves of money, and life is only 
another name for the pursuit of money. Go 
and look at beauty yonder fading in the light 
and heat; at youth that changes to age before 
your eyes; at friendship which turns to hate 
when the chances of the game are with my 
friend and against me. The Kursaal is the 
world in little, Diana; and this great globe of 
ours is hothing but a gigantic gaming-table—a 
mighty temple for the worship of the golden 
calf.” 

“Why do you imitate those people yonder, 
if you despise them so heartily ?” 

“ Because I am like them and of them. I tell 


‘you that money is the beginning and end of all 


things. Why am I here, and why is my life 
made up of baseness and lies? Because my fa- 


ther was an improvident scoundrel, and did not’ 


leave-me five hundred a year. I wonder what 
I should have been like, by-the-by, if I had been 
blessed with five hundred a year.” 

** Honest and happy,” answered the girl, earn- 
estly. She forgot her simulated indifference, 
and looked at him with sad, earnest eyes. He 
met the glance, and the expression of his own 
face changed from its cynical smile to a thought- 
ful sadness. 

** Honest, perhaps; and yet I almost doubt if 
any thing under five thousand a year would have 
kept me honest. Decidedly not happy; the men 
who can be happy on five hundred a year are 
made of a duller stuff than the clay which serves 
for a Hawkehurst.” 

“You talk about not being happy with five 
hundred a year!’ Diana exclaimed, impatiently. 
‘Surely any decent existence would be happi- 
ness to you compared to the miserable life you 
lead—the shamefal, degraded life which shuts 
you out of the society of respectable people and 
reduces you to the level of a thief. If you had 
any pride, Valentine, you would feel it as bit- 
terly as I do.” 

‘* Bat I haven’t any pride, As for my life— 
well, I suppose it is shameful and degraded, and 
I know that it’s often miserable; but it suits me 
better than jog-trot respectability. I can dine 
one day upon troffled turkey and Ch gne, 
another day upon bread and cheese and small 
beer; but I couldn't eat beef and mutton always. 
That’s what kills people of my temperament. 
There are born scamps in the world, Diana, and 
Iam one of them. My name is Robert Macaire, 
and I was created for the life [lead. Keep clear 
me haye any hankering after better 

ings; but don’t to change my nature, for 
it is wasted labor.” 
p — it is so cruel of you to talk like 

a 

**Cruel to whom ?” 

*'To—those—who care for you.” 

“Tt was quite dark now; but eren in the 
darkness Diana Paget's head drooped a little as 
she said this, 

Mr. Hawkehurst langhed aloud. 

“Those who care for me!” he cried. ‘‘No 
such people ever lired. My father was a drunk- 


en scoundrel, who suffered his children to grow 
up about him as he would have suffered a litter 
of puppies to sprawl upon his hearth, only be- 
cause there was less trouble in letting them lie 
there than in kicking them out. My mother 
was a good woman in the beginning, I know; 
but she must have been something more than a 
mortal woman if she had not lost some of her 
goodness in twelve years of such a life as she 
led with my father. I believe she was fond of 
me, poor soul! but she died six months before 
I ran away from a lodging in the Rules, which 
it is the bitterest irony to speak of as my home. 
Since then I have been Robert Macaire, and 
have about as many friends as such a man usu- 
ally has.” - 

‘You can scarcely wonder if you have few 
friends,” said Miss Paget, ‘‘since there is no 
one in the world whom you love.” 

She watched him through the darkness after 
saying this; watched him closely, though it was 
too dark for her to see the expression of his face, 
and any emotion to which her words might have 
given rise could be betrayed only by some ges- 
ture or change of attitu She watched him 
in vain, for he did not stir, But after a paust 
of some minutes he said, slowly, 

**Such a man as | can not afford to love any 
one, What have I to offer to the woman I mighh, 
pretend to love? Truth, or honor, or honesty, , 
or constancy? Those are commodities I have 
never dealt in. If I know what they are, and 
that I have never d them, it is about as 
much as I do know of them. If I have any re- 
deeming grace, Diana Paget, it lies in the fact 
that I know what a worthless wretch Iam. Your 
father thinks he is a great man, a noble, suffer- 
ing creature, and that the world has ill-used 
him. I know that I am a scoundrel, and that 
let my fellow-men treat me as badly as they 
please, they can never give me worse usage than 
I deserve, And am I a man to talk about love, 
or to ask a woman to share my life? Good God, 
what a noble partner I should offer her! what 
a happy existence I could assure her !" 

‘* But if the woman loved you, she would only 
love you better for being unfortunate.” 

‘* Yes, if she was very young and foolish and 
romantic, But don’t you think.I should be a 
villain if I traded on her girlish folly? She 
would love me for a year or two, perhaps, and 
bear all the changes of my temper; but the day 
would come when she would awake from her 
delusion, and know that she had been cheated. 
She would see other women—less gifted than 
herself, probably—and would see the market 
they had made of their charms; would see them 
rich and honored and happy, and would stand 
aside in the muddy streets te be splashed by the 
dirt from their carriage-wheels. And then she 
would consider the price for which she had bar- 
tered her youth and her beauty, and would hate 
the man who had cheated her. No, Diana, I 
am not such a villain as the world may think 
me. I am down in the dirt myself, and I'm 
used to it. I won’t drag a woman into the gut- 
ter just because [ may happen to love her.” 

There was a long silence after this—a silence 
during which Diana Paget sat looking down at 
the twinkling lights of the Kursaal. Valentine 
lighted a second cigar and smoked it out, still 
in silence, The clocks struck eleven as he threw 
the end of his cigar away; a tiny, luminous 
speck, which shot through the misty atmosphere 
below the balcony like a falling star. 

““T may as well go and see how your father is 
getting on yonder,” he said, as the spark of light 
vanished in the darkness below. ‘‘ Good-night, 
Diana. Don't sit too long in the cold night-air; 
and don’t sit up for r father—there’s no 
knowjng when he may 

The girl did not answer him. She listened 
to the shutting of the door as it closed behind 
him, and then folded her arms upon the iron 
rail of the balcony, laid her head upon them, 
and wept silently. Her life was very dreary, 
and it seemed to her as if the last hope which 
had sustained her against an unnatural despair 
had been taken away from her to-night. 

Twelve o’clock sounded with a feeble little 
carillon from one of the steeples, and still she sat 
with her head resting upon her folded arms. 
Her eyes were quite dry by this time; for with 
her tears were very rare, and the passion which 
occasioned them must needs be intense. The 
night-air grew chill and damp; but although 
she shivered now and then beneath that creep- 
ing, penetrating cold which is peculiar to night- 
air, she did not stir from her place in the balco- 
ny till she was startled by the opening of the door 
in the room behind her. 

All was dark within, but Diana Paget was 
very familiar with the footstep which sounded 
on the carpeticss floor. It was Valentine Hawke- 
harst, and not her father, whose step her quick 
ear distinguished. 

‘* Diana,” he called; and then he muttered in 
a tone of surprise, ‘“‘all dark still. Ah! she 
has gone to bed, I suppose. That’s a. pity.” 
The figure in the balcony caught his eye at this 
moment. 

** What in goodness’ name has kept you out 
there all this time ?” he asked; ‘‘do you want 
to catch your death of cold?” . 

He was standing by the mantle-piece lighting 
a candle as he asked this unceremonious ques- 
tion, The light of the candle shone fall upon 
his face when Diana came into the room, and 
she could see that he was paler than usual. 

**Is there any thing the matter?” she asked, 
anxiously, 

** Yes; there is a great deal the matter. You 
will have to leave Forétdechéne by the earliest 
train to-morrow morning, on the first stage of 
your journey to England. Look here, my girl! 
I can give you just about the money that will 
carry you safely to London; and when you are 
once there Providence mmust do the rest.’ 

‘Valentine, what do you mean ?” 
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‘*T mean that you can not get away from this 
place—you can not dissever yourself from the 
people you have been living with too soon. 
Come, come, don’t shiver, child. Take a few 
drops of this cognac, and let me see the color 
come back to your face before I say any more.” 

He poured the dregs of a bottle of brandy into 
a glass, and made her drink the spirit. He was 
obliged to force the rim of the glass between her 
set teeth before he could succeed in this. 

‘*Come, Diana,” he said, after she had drunk, 
**von have been a pupil in the school of advers- 
ity so long that you ought to be able to take mis- 
fortunes pretty quietly. There's a balance struck 
somehow or other, depend upon it, my girl; and 
the prosperous people who pay théir debts have 
to suffer as well as the Macaire family. I’m a 
scamp and a scoundrel, but I'm your true friend 
nevertheless, Diana; and you must ise to 
take my advice. Tell me that you will trust 


““T have no one else to trust.” 

*“<No one else in this place. But in England 
you have your old friend—the woman with whom 
you were at school. Do you think she would re- 
fuse to give you a temporary home if you sued 
to her in_ forma pauperis ?” 

‘No, I don’t think she would refuse. She 
was very good tome. But why am I to goback 
to London ?” 

‘* Because to stay here would be ruin and dis- 
grace to you; because the tie that links you to 
Horatio Paget must be cut at any hazard.” 

** Bat why ?”. 

' ** For the best or worst of reasons, Your 
father has been trying a trick to-night which 
has been hitherto so infallible that I suppose he 
had grown careless as to his execution of it. Or 
perhaps he took a false measure of the man he 
was playing with. In any case, he has been 
found. out, and has been arrested by the police.” 

*“ Arrested, for cheating at cards!” exclaimed 
the girl, with a look of unspeakable disgust and 
horror. Valentine’s arm was ready to support 
her, if she had shown any symptom of fainting ; 
but she did not. She stgpd erect before him, 
very pale, but firm as a rock. 

** And you want me to go away ?” she said. 

** Yes, I want you to disappear from this place 
before you become notorious as your father’s! 
daughter. 
utation which you could carry through life. Be- 
lieve me that I wish you well, Diana, and be 
ruled by me.” 

“T will,” she answered, with a kind of despair- 
ing resignation. ‘It seems very dreary to go 
back to England to facé the world all alone, But 
I will do as you tell me.” 

She did not express any sympathy for her fa- 
ther, then languishing under arrest, whereby she 
proved herself very wicked and unwomanly, no 
doubt. But neither womanly virtues nor Chris- 
tian graces are wont to flourish in the school in 
which Diana Paget had been reared, She obey- 
ed Valentine Hawkehurst to the letter, without 
any sentimental lamentations whatever. Her 
scanty possessions were collected, and neatly 

ked, in little more than an hour. At three 
o'clock she lay down in her tawé@iry little bed- 
chamber to take what rest she might in the space 
ef two hours. At six she stood by Valentine 

Hawkehurst on the platform of the railway sta- 
tion, with her face hidden by a brown gauze 
veil, waiting till the train was made ready to 
start. 

It was after she was seated in the carriage that 
she spoke for the first time of her father. 

a > it likely to go very hard with him ?” she 
e 


hope not. We must to pull him 
through it as well as wecan. The charge may 
break down at the fitst examination. Good-by.” 

** Good-by, Valentine.” 

They had just time to shake hands before the 
train moved off. Another moment and Miss 
Paget and her fellow-passengers were speeding 
toward Liege. 

Mr. Hawkehurst drew his hat over his eyes 
as he walked away from the station. 

**The world will seem dull and empty 
to me without her,” he said to himself. ‘‘ khave 
done an unselfish thing for once in my life. I 
wonder whether the recording angel will 
that up to my credit, and whether the other fel- 
low will blot out any of the old score in consid- 
eration of this one little bit of self-sacrifice.” 


END OF BOOK II. 


TURNING GRAY. 


Fanny's hair is growing gray! 
She laments, not so do I; 

I may love her freely now, 
None will question why. 


Some might think I loved too well 
Were she young, and fair, and gay; 

But all censure’s silenced now— 
Fanny's hair is gray! 


I could love her none the more 
Were her youth renewed to-day ; 

So I only smile to think 
Fanny’ hair is gray! 

Could her smile more sweetly shine, 
Could her eyes more soul betray, 


If she were a girl again, . 
Than now when she is gray? 


No! I would not have her changed, 
Nor younger by a day; 

"Tis a secret joy to me, 
‘* Fanny's hair is gray!” 


That would be about the worst rep-| 


vy (che remembers the fate of the pup- 


Masrre Faepp 
last week).—** Well, Nurse, which one are you go- 
g to keep?” 


Prosaro Porrrr.—I gave her a rose and gave her 
ripg, and I asked her to marry me then, bat ehe sent 
them all back, the insensible thing, and sald she'd no 
notion of men. I told her I'd oceans of money and 
goods—tried to frighten her with a growl but she 
answered she wasn't brought up in the woods, to be 
scared by the screech of an owl. I cailed her a co- 


| qnette and every thing bad, I slighted ber features 


and form; till at length I encceeded ip getting her 
mad, and she raged like the sea in a storm And 
then in a moment I tarned and smiled, and called her 
my angel and dear: she fell in my arms ke a weari- 
some child, and exclaimed, “We will marry this 
year 


A Srove.—An ingeniors commentator suggests that 
the line, ‘‘ When lovely v oman stoops to fatty” means 
when she takes a drop of something “ abort. 


How ro Gert Ri or put your 
Siearcane and its contents at the service of your 
en 


When bas a lady more water tn her system than 

when she has a cataract in her eyes, a creek in her 

, & waterfall in her poll, and her shoes bigh-tied ? 
—When she has a notion (an ocean) in her head. 


— 


Nov Lirxrry.—As the Roman Catholic Clergy have 


for so long a time acquiesced in the giving up of Matri- 
mony, the Pope may also acquiesce in the giving up 
of Patrimony. 


Balloons are like vagrants. When up they have no 
visible means of support. 


A CONJUGAL SPAT. 


Loud brayed an ass. Quoth Kate: “My dear, 
(To spouse, with scornful carriage), 
One of your relatives I hear.” 
“ Yes, love,” said he, “ by marriage.” 


THE THOUGHTS OF A MISER. 
**Ohb, that I had been born in the Golden Age, wiih 
a Silver Spoon in my mouth !” 
“A penny for = thoughts,” Indeed! Why, most 
people's would dear at two lots for three halt 


pence, 

It drives me frantic to read of “a glut of gold ;" of 
money being “a drug in the market.” I could take 
any amount of that crag. 

e house I should like to live in would be a house 
at a peppercorn-rent. 

The man for my money is the man who can kil! two 
one stone. 1,""I ah 

children are ever “‘as good as gold,” I shouldn't 
mind having a few. 


There is many an Eve tempted by Satin in oar dry- 
goods windows. 


CONJUGAL JARS, 


Know we not all, the Scripture saith, 
That man aud wife are one til! death? 
But Peter and his scolding wife 
Wage such an endless war of strife, 
You'd swear, on passing Peter’s door, 
That man and wife at least were four. 


“A check fn time saves nine,” says a mean hus- 
band, explaining that unless you give your wife’s ex- 
travagance a check, she will ask for one every week. 

Why is a cheese-factory like some of the fixed stars? 

—Because it is in the milky way. 


SOMEBODY'S SAYINGS, 


The course of true love is a race-course where thero 
is often a falze start. 

Alas! how fleeting are the charms of Nature when 
unhelped by Art! o would long prize Beauty, if 
it were not for Soap? 

Teeth are stopped with gold, and tongnes may be 
80, likewise. A:man with a rich wife is ofteu silenced 
by her throwing her money in his teeth. 

Philosophers have speculated as to whether men be- 
come beasts after death; but let us refiect how ofien 
they make beasts of themselves before it! 

Cupid shoots with a rifle now, and not with bow and 
arrows. Else how is it that girls can bear the popping 
of the question ? 


When does a man entertain his gnest and herce 
alike ?— When they both feed at his table @ 

The mayor of a small village of France having occa- 
sion to give a a to a distinguished personage 
in hie neighborhood who was blind of an eve, wae in 

t embarrassment on coming to the description of 


is person. Fearful of offending the good man, he 
adopted the following ingenious expedient for avoid- 
ing the mention of deformity. He wrote, “ Black 


eyes, one of which is absent.” 


When is doctor's pocket like a mnsie store 
When it hag a viol in it. 


The aeeving epitaph is actually to be seen on a 
stone in Wolverhampton Church, dated 1696: 
Here lies the bones 
Of Joseph Jones, 
- Who ate while he was able; 
But once o'erfe 
He dropt down 
And ‘fell beneath the table. 


In heav'n or hell, 
Take him—which gives best dinners, 


The fall dress of a natire lady of Colombo is a bair- 
pin and a garter. 


Who was Jonah’s tutor !—The whale who bronght 
him op. 

The speaker who took the foor has been arrested for 
stealing lumber. 
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“KATCHEN’S CAPRICES. 
IN TEN. CHAPT ERS. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Ar last the kitchen was ~leared of all save the Kes- 
ters, Hans, anal Ebner. 

‘Oh. Herr Ebner, what will they do to him ?” asked 
Katchen, in a pleading voice. 

“Ah. Katchen, Katchen,” said he, with a sad smile 
and a shake of the head, “ ought J tg,care what they 
do to him?” 
Katehen binshed, bat answered eagerly: ‘* But you 


do care, Herr Ebner, because you're-good and true, and- 


can’t endure that any one should suffer unjust susp!- 
cions. What can they do to him?” 

‘I don’t rightly -new how far he was responsible, 
but I suppose the owners will put a value on their 
property, and he will have to make good the loss. 

“Oh, and it might be worth Heaven knows how 
many gulden! These foreigners are so rich! What 
will! he do? What will he do?” 

“ Well, Katchén, as to the value of the box, I can 
cive you some good news; and indeed I came down 
to the Gulden Lamb to-night partly to say something 
that I wouldn’t say before the idle, chattering folk who 
were here all a-gape for gossip. There's a man at my 
heuse who has come over from Ischl about this busi- 
ness. He is a courier in the service of the people who 
own the box, and is going with them to Vienna. A 


Swiss nanged— 
Courier interrupted Kester. 
‘Yes, truly; his name is Laurier,” returned Ebner. 
“Ah, I kuow him! He's a friend of mine,” said 


Kester. 

‘“Is he? Weill, he seems to be a friend of Rosen- 
heim’s also. He says the poor fellow is terribly cut 
up, and vows he ,wilkeell every thing he has in the 
world to make up the value of the stolen goods rather 
than rest under any shade of suspicion if they can’t 


be traced. But, at any rate, Laurier thoroughly be- 
lieves in Fritz’s honesty.” 

“Yes, ves, yes: of course he does. He spent an 
evening with him here, in this very kitchen,” said Jo- 
seef, with a t@uch of importance in his manner, and 
omitting, wif characteristic inaccuracy, to state that 
it was Fritz &ho had brought the courier to the Gold- 
en Lamb. | 

“But, Herr) Ebner,” said Katchen, timidly, please 
what is the good news about the value of the box?” 

The good news, Katchen, is, that the box, which, 
it appears, was a dressing-case, contained only a few 
trinkets of trifling vaiue, and a sum of money in na- 
poleons—Frepch gold coin, you know. The lady re- 
moved the reat of her jewels at the last moment, being 
unwilling to grust them out of ber sight.” 

Then Ebnér went on to explain that Laurier had 
left the travelers with whom he had journeyed as far 
as Salzburg, and had been engaged by the owners of 
the missing box to accompany them to Vienna. It 
had been hisipwn proposition to come over to Gossau 
for a day andimake inquiries. 

“I fancy,”"Faid Fler, ‘that he has got scent of 
something tat may lead to discovery. But he's a 
chrewd, clos@ feliow, and keeps his tongue between 
his teeth: agd it’s as well to follow his example in 
this matter.” 

Caspar Ebj 
the Golden I 
one chance 0 
on any subjel 
as might bed 


er had seen enough of the landlord of 
tmb to be quite aware that there was but 
insuring Kester’s being discreetly silent 
t—namely, to keep him as ignorant of it 
Otherwise, it is possible Ebner could 
have been more communicative had he so chosen. 
Katchen hadfbeen sitting silent and attentive. Sud- 
denlv, when fEbner, looking at his big silver watch, 


’ declared thatiit was time for him to go, she jumped up 


and asked, amxious!y: ‘* Then how much do you think 
Fritz will halve to pay if the box is not found after 
ail?" 
Tut, tut," her father, testily; for he had been 
a little annoyed at the reserved tone which Ebner had 
assumed. ** Women’s curiosity is never satisfied. Do 
von think w@ are going to give you the particulars at 


full length, j@st that you may run all over Gossau to- 

morrow wit your tongue going like a mill-clack? 

You'll know ll that’s needful for you to know in good 


Under oth@r circumstances this speech wonld have 
elicited a tam retort, and possibly an unpleasant and 
unfilial dispfay of temper: but now Katchen only 
turred her large blue eyes on Ebner with an eager, 
que-tioning gaze, and made no reply. 

“J think We might venture to trust Mam’sell Kat- 
chen with armanswer to her question,” said Ebner, qui- 
etly: “but @@ far as Iam concerned it is impossible. 
I don't knov the amounf*of the sum contained in the 
dressing-casp.” 

Then he tgok his leave, and went away with a sor- 
rowful convection at his heart that Katchen never 
wonld love Bim, and that she did love Fritz Rosen- 
heim very @early. And yet Ebner felt a glow of 
pleasure at the recollection of the way she had kissed 
his hand ang praised his goodness, and he drew in his 
inmost ming that he had never before stood so high 
in Katchen’gestimation as he did that night. 

‘“‘I've cenfjuered her in one if I can't in anoth- 
er,” thought#he. ‘‘She’ll never laugh at me again, at 
nil events.” | Caspar Ebner had never admitted to him- 
eelf the poss#bility of his love appearing ridiculous in 
Katchen’s efes so long as fie retained any hope of win- 
ning her. Mut now he confessed that she had laughed | 
at him; so Bsuppose he must have known it all along. 

As to Kaffhen. she went into her own little room, 
aud, wrapp pg ber cloak around her, sat down on the 
side of her Ped, and meditated on many things. She 
eat quite st#t!l for more than an hour, until the oi] in 
her lamp wgs nearly exhausted and the wick began to 
epulter. Se roused herself with a start, and knitting 
evebrows sternly, said aloud: “I wil), 
I'm determined.” Katchen had evident- 
ly taken a great resolution. Then she lay down, and 

fell into a deep and childlike slumber. 

The wingy sun was faintly struggling to pierce a 

heavy masg of snow-laden clouds, when, on the fol- 
i wing mogning, Laurier, who was up betimes, issned 
f.rth from fhe hostelry of the Black Eagle. The clew, 
whatever if was, which the courier had got as to the 
fite of thegeather-covered box, led him to climb to a 
very consi@rable height among the pine woods be- 
hind Gossau, and to spend the greater part of the fore- 
noon in hanging about the saw-mills and watching a 
couple of chareoal-burners loading a miserable pony 
with canvas sacks. About one o'clock Laurier went 
back to his inn to dinner, and then, having lighted his 
meerschaum, strolled leisurely down to Kester's house. 
The courier conld afford to walk leisurely despite the 
keen air, for he was comfortably wrapped in a fur-lined 
coat, and wore a traveling-cap with side-flaps coming 
over his ears, and altogether looked very thoroughly 
protected from the inclemency of the season. But the 
pretection served also in a great measure as a dis- 
guise; so that when Laurier entered the kitchen of 
the Golden Lamb, where Kester was sitting, the latter 
did not at once recognize his visitor, but stood up and 
saluted him as a stranger, with such measure of re- 
epect as appeare. due to the fur-lined coat and the 
traveling-cap. Before making himself known to his 


> 


host Laurier glanced sharply round the large room, as 
though to assure himself that there was no other per- 
son present. Then he unfastened the flaps which 
nearly covered his face, threw open the heary coat, 
and held out his hand to Kester with a friendly ges- 


| ture. Old Josef was somewhat taken aback on rec- 


ognizing the courier, and put-an extra touch <. pat- 
ronage into hig greeting to make up for the low bow 
‘he had be@n cheated into giving him at first. But it 
was not long before they were seated side by side near 
the stove, each with a tall giass tankard of beer at his 
elbow: and the landlord prepared to enjoy a good 
gossip abont the great event of the lost dressing-case. 
To a certain extent he was . Laurier spoke 
fluently enough, for he possessed an art of which it 
maz be presumed that Caspar Ebner was ignorant— 
namely, the power of talking coplously on any subject 
without telling any essential particular whatever re- 
specting it. So that, though the conversation went 
briskly on, and Laurier never appeared to be exercis- 
ing any caution in framing his answers, yet when Kee- 
ter thought over it afterward, he could not recall hav- 
ing learned one circumstance from the courier which 
had been unknown to him before. On the other hand, 
Laurier, by a series of well-directed questions, drew a 
good deal of information from Josef respecting the 
events of the morning on which Fritz Rosenheim had 
left Gossau for Ischl. When somewhat more than an 
hour had been in this way, and the two men 
were still alone in the kitchen, Laurier asked if he 
should not have the pleasure of seeing Mam'sell Kata- 
rine before he went away.” 

“Oh, Katchen? Yes, surely, you shall see her if 
you will. I’ve hardly set eyes on her myself to-day,” 
answered Kester, in a bling tone. 

hope she’s quite well,” said Laurier.’ 

““Well, yes, I suppose so. She came down this 
morning with her head mnffied up in a black silk 
handkerchief after the Bohemian fashion. I asked if 
there was any thing the matter, but she said no; she 
was only cold. Lord, what queer cattle these women 
creatures be! The ugly ones bedizen themselves with 
all manner of finery, while the pretty ones—vwell, they 
mostly bedizen themselves too !" said Josef, bringing 
his speech to an abrupt termination from inability to 
find an antithetical ciimax. ‘‘Katchen!" he bawled, 


‘“‘Katchen! Oh, now I think of it, she must be gone J,8°V© ® long 


down to the wood-stack for fuel.” 

“Surely that's rather rough work for her at this 
time of year,” said Laurier. ‘* What's that strapping 
wench about that I saw here in the autumn?” 

‘** Ah,” rejoined the old man, *‘ there’s another of my 
plagues! That Liese is the most cross-grained, con- 
trary creature! She can work for six when she has a 
mind; but if she’s as strong as a horse she’s as ob- 
stinate as a-mule, and she has taken herself off, the 
Lord knows where.” 

**Taken herself off!” echoed Laurier, quickly. 

“Yes: a message was sent down here about a quar- 
ter of an hour before you came, from Heinrich Amsel's 
mother—Heinrich is Liese’s sweet-heart, more fool she 
—and the eelf-willed jade said she must hive leave to 
go out for the afternoon, and, when I refused, she 
coolly went, whether I liked it or no.” 

Laurier was busy fastening on his cap by this time. 
Well,” said he, must be off too. I wish I had 
known before about—” He checked himself abruptly. 

“ About what ?” asked Kester. 

‘Oh, nothing, nothing; only I must really be going 
now. There's a deal to do, and I've lost a good honr 
here already.” And with a hurried shake of the hand 
the courier took leave of his host and left the kitchen, 
setting forth into the gathering shades of the early 
twilight with a quick, resolute step. 

Kester stood for a minute at the door watching him. 
** Not too civil, our friend the courier,” grumbled the 
old man, with his pipe between his teeth. ‘ Lost a 
good hour here, hashe? Sappermint! And my time? 
I suppose he thinks that is of no value, because I sat 
so good-naturedly listening tohischat! Well, a land- 
lord has a good deal to put up with in the way of busi- 
ness.” 

Then Josef returned to his beer and his tobacco, and 
fell asleep comfortably before the warm stove. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 

As Laurier walked rapidly toward the Black Eagle 
he thonght over all the circumstances which had come 
to his knowledge relative to the missing box, and the 
result of his thinking was so thoroughly to confirm his 
preconceived suspicions, that he resolved to confide 
hie view of the case, without loss of time, to Caspar 

ner, in order to consult with him as to what method 
had best be taken to bring the guilty parties to justice 
and clear Fritz’s character ; for that the dressing-case 
had been, not lost, but stolen, was to Lanrier now no 
longer a matter of doubt. As he approached the inn 
his eye lighted on the space of garden-ground in front 
of the house. Something he saw there appeared to 
startle him, for he stood still and peered straight be- 
fore him, straining his gaze in the uncertain light. 
Almost as he stopped a dark figure, crouching under 
the garden wall, moved and advanced a few steps so 
as to be well in Laurier’s view. ‘‘ Dear Heaven !" ex- 
claimed he, “‘I was not mistaken, then! It is you, 
Mam’sell Katchen.” 

“Hush !” said the girl, softly, with one cold, red fin- 
ger peeping forth from the felds of her cloak and raised 
warningly. ‘sHush! I want to speak to you, Herr 
Laurier. I've been waiting here for more than half an 
hour, because I didn’t want any one else to know.” 

“What! waiting here? Yoummnetbefrozen! Wil! 
you come into the great kitchen? There'll be a roar- 
ing fire there.” : 

“No, no, thank you; but if you wouldn't mind going 
in first and opening the back door that leads into the 
stable-yard, I will come into the little parlor. We 
shall find nobody there at this hour, and I do so want 
to speak to you.” 

Laurier looked at her with a puzzled expression, but 
said he would-do as she wished, and forthwith pro- 
ceeded into the house, leaving her to take her way 
through the stable-yard. When he reached the back- 
door and opened it, there stood Katchen wrapped in 
her thick blue cloak, the hood of which was drawn 
over her head down to the eyebrows. Her round 
cheeks were pale, her little nose pinched with the cold, 
and her eyelids red and swollen. And yet Laurier 
fancied, as he looked at her, that, in spite of the dis- 
advantageous circumstances, there was a beauty in the 
childlike face which he had not seen there before. 
“Come in, mam'sell,” said he, holding a light and 
leading the way into the parlor, “but I wish there was 
a bit of fire for you. It’s mortal cold in here.” 

‘“*I don’t mind it,” said Katchen; as she entered the 
room, and shut the door behind her. And then she 
stood opposite the courier, looking at him with a wist- 
ful; timid glance. 

Laurier, who was a good-natured fellow, tried to 
help her to gisclose the business on which she had 
come, but she seemed unable to speak to him. Her 
lips moved and trembled, but no sound came forth. 
“I see how it is,” said he, “you're just petrified with 
—- Let me go and fetch you a bow! of hot cof- 

‘**No, no; pray don't!" she cried, with an effort at 
self-command. ‘I don't want any one to know J am 
here, and Iam not cold. I—I will speak, indeed, in | 


x 


hair 

“Remember it? To be sureI do! And how angry 
the Herr Landlord was when I talked of having it cut 
off fora wig! Ha, ha!” 

“ You said, that night,” pursued Katchen, with deep- 
ening color and. nervous twitching of the hand which | 
still rested on the handle of the door—" you said that 
you knew some one—that there was a friend of youre 
it Paris who+-E mean you thonght that he woud— 
that he might, perhaps—buy it!” 

The last words were brought ont with-a jerk, and 
her color deepened and deepened until her whole face 
was burning red. ‘ 

“ Buy it! Buy what, mam’sell ® You don’t mean—” 

‘““Yes; Ido. My hair. I mean to eel! it ii I can,” 
said Katchen, whose firmness seemed to return, now 
that the first plunge was over. ‘‘I should be so grate- 
ful to you, it you would try for me. I know I am ask- 
ing a great, great favor; but I have nc other way. 
And—and—lI can't explain it, Herr Lanrier; but when 
I thought of the way you spoke of your own daughter 
at home, somehow, that gave me conrage to come and 
beg you to help me in this S 

‘* My child,” said Laurier, kindly, taking her hand, 
“you're right In thinking that 1 am wi to help 
you; but, as I am a father myeeli, you know, I must 
say that I shouldn’t like my lass to shear off all her 
pretty locks for the eake ot money by ‘em.” 

‘It’s not only for the sake 0 money, indeed,” 
cried the girl, e 

You'd’ best of it well betorehand, at all 
events, Mam’sell Katchen. Do nothing rashly.” 

“ Ah, it is too late to warn me. I was afraid you 
might advise me not to do it, so—look |". She drew a 
bundle from under her cloak, and in so doing dis- 
placed the hood, which fell back, disciosing a little 
round flaxem head cropped quite closely, and evident- 
ly by inexpert fingers. There was something at once 

Judicrous and touching in her aspect, as she stood 
there looking so baby-like and simple, and yet with ¢ 
womanly light shining out of her blue eyes. Laurier 
and stood silent for a minute or 
two staring at her. 

“Well,” said he, at ist, “it’s done, I see; and 
there's no use in crying over spilled milk. But I think 
it’s a great pity. And, now, how much d« you expect 
to get for all tas?” As he spoke he took up the rich 
coils of plaited hair which Katchen had uced from 
beneath her cloak, and weighed them thoughtfully in 
his hand. 

“ Ah! that’s just what I don't know, Herr Laurier. 
I want to get.as much as ever I can.” 

‘* | suppose so,” said the courier, dryly. It was evi- 
dent that Katchen's eagerness about the money re- 
volted him a little. 

“How much do you think, Herr Laurier, I shall 
get?” pursued Katchen, unheedful of his altered man- 
ner. 

‘Well, I can really hardly tell to a kreutzer,” re- 
turned Lanrier. ‘I'm sorry if any thing J said has in- 
duced, you to do this, for I fear I may have raised false 
hopes, and you may happen to be disappointed.” 

Katchen's face fell. ‘‘Could you guess any where 
near the sum, please, Herr Laurier ?” said she, with a 
trembling lip. 

‘*Well, perhaps—mind, [ can't be answerable to a 
fraction—I say perhaps, if I got my friend in Paris to 
buy it, he might go as high as a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred francs. That's a fancy price for the raw 
material; but then the hair is something out of the 
common.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank*you! Two hundred francs 
is a great deal of money, isn't it?” 

‘It all depends, mam’sell. It's a good deal to some 
people, and very little to others. But it’s a great pity, 
as I said before, that you should have been in such a 
hurry, for I sha’n't have an opportunity of seeing my 
friend at Paris before next spring at soonest ; and you 
might have kept your pretty yellow locks on your head 
all the time between this and then.” ; 

‘Herr Laurier,” sald Katchen, after an instant's 
hesitation, “I thought of that too. I hope you won't 
have a bad opinion of me for what I'm going to ask. 
You wouldn't, I believe, if you knew all. Can you— 
will you let me have the money? I don’t care if you 
give me a little less than you think the hair may be 
worth, only pray do let me have the money now at 
once! I cut off my hair before I came,” she added, 
naively, “‘ because I tancied it you saw it was done 
and couldn’t be undone you might be more likely to 
consent to buy it.” ; 

Laurier was completely puzzled. There was a sin- 
gle-minded, simple earnestness in the girl's manner 
which seemed incompatible with mere selfish 
of gain. As he looked attentively in her face a light 
seemed all at once to dawn on him which made him 
instantly soften his manner. . 

**My good child,” said he, ‘I'm not at all eure that 
I can do what you wish. It is possible that I might 
manage to advance a hundred francs or 80; but I am 
not a rich milord, Mam'‘sell Katchen, who has but to 
put his hand in his pocket and bring it out full of gold 
napoleons. I work hard, and have others to of 
besides myself. Look here. If yon will go and sit 
by the fire in the billiard-room—there isn’t a soul 
there, I'll answer for it—I'll just think over how my 
money matters stand and give you an answer. I 
won't keep you long.” 

Katchen suffered him to take her cold hand and 
lead her along the stone passage until they reached 
the door of the billiard-room. It was empty, as he 
had promised, and he placed her by the stove and 
was about to leave her when she called him back. 

“Herr Laurier, Herr Laurier! You won't tell any 
body,” said she, gravely, “ because it is a secret.” 

“Oh, as to that, Mam’sell Katerina,” retarned the 
courier, with a queer glance over his shoulder as he 
left the room, ‘‘make your mind easy.” 

But nevertheless he betook himself forthwith to 
Caspar Ebner’s private apartment, and remained clos- 
eted with the landlord for some time. Meanwhile 
Katchen sat by the stove in the great bare billiard- 
room, enjoying the warmth in a half-unconscious 
way. She had let the hood—which she had drawn up 
on leaving the little parlor—slip back from her head, 
and every now and then she passed her hand softly 
over the short silky hair, as though to assure herself 
that the long luxuriant tresses were really gone. She 
had sat musing and almost dozing for nearly three- 
quarters of an hour, when Laurier and, 
walking straight up to her, put a roll of very dirty 
Austrian bank-notes into her hand. 

“Oh, Herr Laurier !° exclaimed Katchen, looking 
nervously at the little parcel; thie?” 

** Yes, mam'sell; the price of these,” answered Lan- 
rier, as he held out the long thick plaits of hair at 
arm's-length. “I have made an exact calculation, 
and I find I can afford to give the full price I named. 
There's eighty-five guiden in that roll.” 

Katchen’s face beamed with joy, although her eyes 
were brimming over with tears. She caught Laurier’s 
hand and pressed it between both hers. Suddenly | 


shadow passed over the childlike joy which 
ons joy Hit up her 
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“I hope,” said she, anxiously—‘'I do hope you are 

not dving this merely out of kindness and generosity, 
You won't be a loser by your goodnees, will you »” 
my little maiden,” answered the courier: 
“no fear of that. Lam quite safe. And listen, Kat- 
chen; I beg you not to be grateful to me in the mat- 
ter, because—becanse it hurts me. And now, child, | 
must see you safely within your own home. It js 
pitch dark outside, and I can't let you go alone.” 

But Katchen protested she felt no fear and needed 
no escort, and before Laurier could remonetrate she 
had pulled her hood over her head, and run out of the 
room, and out o: the house, leaving him with the soft 
mass of glistening yellow piaits in his hand. 


The next day al] Gossau was ringing with the news 
that the officers of justice had been making per nuisi- 
tions in the Ameels’ cottage up in the pine-woods be- 
hind the village, and that old Lotte, Heinrich Amse|'s 
mother, had been arrested. All sorts of stories were 
flying about. Some said that a band of robbers had 
been discovered, who had their head-quarters at the 
saw-mills. Others declared that Heinrich Amse) had 
singly performed exploits which surpassed the moet 
desperate deeds of Schinderhannes. But as the after- 
noon wore on something like a consistent story was 
currently accepted. It was known that Liese, Kester's 
servant, was in custody as well as the old woman. 
Heinrich Amsel had disappeared from Gossan, and 
gone no one knew whither; but search was being 
diligently made for him. The excitement was in- 
tense, and the Golden Lamb once more became the 
focus of interest atid news. Again and again did 
‘Kester, speaking as one who had private and myste- 
rious means of information, relate to eager listeners 
the circumstantial evidence which appeared to incui- 
pate the Amsels. And as the customers’ thiret for 
beer was in accurate proportion to the keenness of 
their curiosity the landlord of the Golden Lamb was 
in a high state of fuss and satisfaction. It was, per- 
haps, well for Katchen that his attention should have 
been thus occupied just at this time, for it diverter 
his mind from the consideration of what he termed 
her undutiful behavior. There had been a stormy 
scene between father and daughter when, at last, Jo- 
set had discovered the fact of Katchen's shorn locks. 
He had gone into one of his ungovernable fits of rage 
—which were, fortunately, as brief as they were vio- 
lent—and had stormed incoherently for ten minutes. 
But then, curiosity getting the better of anger, he had | 
insisted on learning the:reason of this sacrifice on 
Katchen'’s part. When, after much hesitation, and 
with many tears and blushes, Katchen confessed that 
she had sold her beantiful hair in order to help Fritz 
Rosenheim to make up tie value of the lost dressing- 
case, Josef Kester was stricken dumb with amaze- 
ment. He sank down in the great chair, and stared 
at his daughter for some minutes in profound silence. 
At last, leaning his head back and folding his arms 
with an air of superhuman calmness and resignation, 
he said, slowly: 

“No, no; I can't call it any thing else but madness. 
The girl’s just mad with the spirit of contradiction. 
It’s like my luck. I onghtn’t to be surprised. There's 
not a man in all fatherland who's had euch troubles to 
bear as I have.” 

“* Oh, father,” murmured Katchen, with tearful eyes, 
“don’t say so! I know I have often been undutifnl 
and self-willed, but I mean to try to be better; and 
it you will only forgive me, I will be a good child to 
you—indeed I will.” 

Kester closed his eyes to intensify the expression 
of resignation he had thrown into his conntenance, 
and repeated, nodding his head gently up and down, 
“*Mad with the spirit of contradiction. I can't call it 
any thing else but madness. Look atthecase. Here's 
a girl carrying en all manner of moonshine with a 
young fellow who's not worth a kreutzer in the world. 
I say nothing against him, but he’s as poor as Job. 
Her father objects to the moonshine, and exerts him- 
self to find her a husband worth having in every re- 
epect. The man is found, comes forward in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory way, and offers to the girl. The 
girl tells her anxious father, of her own free-will, that 
she will accept the offer—an offer, mind you, which 
any other lass in Gossau, or for twenty leagues abont, 
would go down on her knees and thank Heaven for— 
end, then, in the next breath, turns round and de- 
Clares she can never, pever consent to marry him. Her 
father is naturally angry and disappointed, but, being 
a fond parent, is beginning to forgive her, and even 
to be reconciled to the idea of letting her choose for 
herself, when—piff, paff!—one fine day she informs 
him that she has quarreled decperately with lover 
number one, that she can on no account be induced 
to think of him any more, and has sent him packing 
in the iootsteps of lover numbertwo. This is another 
trial to a father’s feelings, but it isn’t the worst yet. 
No sooner does lover number one, who has hitherto 
borne @ high character, get into a scrape—no sooner, 
in short, does he lie under euspicion of theft and 
brench of trust—than my friiulein, who professed be- 
fore not to care a snap of the finger for him, coolly 
cuts off her beautiful hair, that there ien't the like of 
in-the district, and sends him the price ot it to help 
pay his forfeit! I tell you what, my wench, you've 
only made one mistake afier all. Instead of sheari 
yoar head, you ought to have shaved it!" Kester had 
talked himself almost into a good humor by this time, 
and repeated, complacently, with his eyes stil) shut 
and his head thrown back, ‘“‘Shaved it. Yes, that's 
what you ought to have done.” | 

Katchen took all this with nnwonted meekness, end 
busied herself silently in attending to the household 
duties, which fell heavily on her shoulders in the ab- 
sence oi Liese. But what helped her to be patient, 
and even cheerful, was the hope, almost amounting 
to certainty, that now Fritz’s character would come 
out spotiess from the investigations which were being 
made. “Not,” said Kaichen to herself—‘‘ not that 
any one who knows him could ever suspect him of 8 
dishonest action, but I want all the world to be con- 
vineed that his conscience is as clear in this matter as 
the sun at noonday.” 

The course of justice is proverbially tardy, and she 
puts on no special shoes of swiftness in the Austrian 
empire. It wae therefore a long time before the le- 
gal proceedings necessitated by Laurier’s accusation 
against Liese and the: Ameels resulted in the disc'or- 
ure of any important facts. The strongest circum- 
stance against Heinrich Amee) was the discovery of 
some fragments o1 a box, with a broken lock adher- 
ing to them, hidden under a heap of pine chips in the 
saw-mills. The lock had evidently resisted the clum- 
sy attempts made to pick it, and the box had been 
smashed to pieces with tome blunt instrument. A 
broken woodman's axe was found near the fragments, 
but could net be proved to have belonged to Heinrich 
Ameel. As regards this man, it may as well be stated 
at once that he was-traced as far as Hamburg, where 
it was supposed he got on board an emigrant-ehip 
bound for the United States, the sum of ready money 
contained in the dressing-care having doubtless facil- 
itated his escape. The two women, Lotte and Liere, 
though more than suspected of complicity in the rob- 
bery, were finally released, it having been found im- 
possible to elicit any evidence which should amount 
to legal proof of their cuilt. Liese persisted, with 


dogged obstinacy, in denying all knowledge of the 
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Ibosened cord, which she was strongly suspected to 
have purposely untied when packing the boxes on the 
cart, She also aroused much popular indignation by 
throwing out stupidly malevolent hints that Frits 
Rosenheim, and he alone, was the culprit. As soon 
as she wag set at liberty she went away, no one knew 
whither, with old Lotte Amsel. Some conjectured 
that they had gone to join Heinrich in America; oth- 
ers supposed them to have made their way to Vienna, 
where Liese had relatives, not of the most reputable 
character. However that may have been, it is certain 
that they disappeared from Gossaa, and were heard 
ere no more. 

conduct in the affair had won the 
warm approbation of the owners of the lost dressing- 
ease, And as soon as the circumstances brought to 
livht on the trial were made known to them they not 
only restored to Fritz the sum he had insisted on pay- 
ing to them as the first installment of the full value 
of thetr property, but made him a handsome present 
into the bargain. But all this, even the preservation 
of bis good name, which was dear to Fritz’s honest 
pride, gave him not one half the joy that filled his 
heart on learning, as he did from Laurier, the name 
of the anonymons friend who had forwarded him two 
hundred franca in Austrian notes. 

“T couldtft for the life of me puzzle ont who It could 
he.” said he; “but at last I gueseed it might possibly 
be Herr Ebner. He was always very kind to me, and 
I knew him to be a good, charitable man. Still, of 
course, I thonght it strange. And I resolved to ask 
him point-blank. Becanse, of course, I meant to scrape 
and strive to,pay it all back, some day. But to think 
of its being my Katchen! The darltmg! And her 
pretty, precious golden hair, that was worth more than 
all the money that ever was coined—Just to think of 
the little angel cutting it all off for my sake! There 
never was any body in the world like her, and I feel 
as if I wasn't wortby to fasten her shoe-tie.” 

However, for as modest as he was, Fritz in course 
of time screwed up his courage to the point of resolv- 
ing once more to ask this angel to share his earthly 
lot. The firet meeting between the lovers since that 
gloomy parting in the gray autumn morning was a 
somewhat constrained one: Katchen was shy and 
silent, Fritz timid and anxious. He hesitated for a 
choice form of words in which to tell her that he 
knew of the sacrifice she had made for his sake, and 
was filled with gratitude for it. And at last, after long 
deliberation and painful mental framing of a fitting 
speech, he suddenly fell down on his knees before 
her, and, taking her hands fn his, blurted out: 

‘Oh, Katchen, how good it was of you, and how I 
love you |" 

And I really believe that Katchen found those few 
words quite as eloquent as any thing else he could pos- 
sibly have said. 

“TI am vety angry,” she whispered; but she didn't 
look so, ‘ ** Herr Laurier is a traitor: he onght not to 
have told you.” 

“Not told me!” echoed Fritz, rising up, but stil! 

* keeping the little hands in his. ‘I shall be gratefu! 
to him to my dying day for telling me. And, I say, 
Katchen, you ain't really sorry in your heart that he 
did tell me, are youn? Becanse, if it hadn't been for 
that, I should never again have plucked up conrage 
to—to—" 

The speech was never finished; but perhaps Fritz 
meant he should not have had courage to take Kat- 
chen in his arms and kiss her. That, at all events, is 
what he assuredly did. 

Old Kester’s consent to his daughter's marriage with 
Fritz Rosenheim was obtained without much difficul- 
ty. He was tharkful, he said, that she had made up 
her mind at last; though he persisted in asserting 
that until he saw Katchen come out of the church a 
wedded wife, all due forms and ceremonies having 
been complied with, he should never feel secure that 
she would not disappoint every one's expectations by 
some new cAprice. 

** As long as there was the least chance of your be- 
ing suspected of robbery, my boy,” said the old man 
to his future son-in-law, ** you were right enough with 


“ Katchen, “ But now that the world agrees to ackngw!- 


@dge you an honest man, why you'd best look sharp 
after her, that’s all!" 
“But he accepted the new state of things very well, 


on the whole; and allowed all trouble and toil about 


the inn to slip from his own hands into Fritz's with 
much complaisance, Caspar Ebner, when he heard 
that Katchen’s wedding-day was fixed, discovered 
that about that period business would call him away 
from Gossan for some weeks. He did not come to 
take leave of Katchen in person, but wrote her a kind 
little note, and sent with it a box which he wished 
should not be opened until her marriage morning. 
It contained, he said, a nuptial wreath and veil, and 
he begged ehe would accept and wear them for his 
sake. When, on the morning of her wedding-day, 
Katchen opened this box. she fonnd in it a pretty 
gold cross and chain for the neck, and underneath, 
covered with a white veil, a thick plaited coronet 
made of glistening yellow hair. There was also a slip 
of paper with these words written on it: “A golden 
marriage crown for Katchen.” ‘The bride’s blue eyes 
brimmed over with tears as she looked at it. 

** My hair!” she exclaimed. ‘Then it was he who— 
How good he ie! How good every body has been ex- 
cept me! But now I mean to try to be good for Fritz’s 
fake.” And she knelt down to say one last prayer by 
her little bed, with a heart very fall of gratitude and 
humility. Katchen wore the wreath of hair as her 
bridal head-gear; and thongh many Gossau people 
thought a gilt paper tiara covered with ornaments 
would have been more becoming, yet Fritz then and 
always declared that no wife had ever worn so beau- 
me and honorable a marriage crown as his Kat- 
chen, 

The Golden Lamb, freshly gilt and painted, showed 
his meek face with a new and pleasant expression on 
the sicn-board. So meek and pleasant was his altered 
fepect that one might almost have said he amiled. 
The young couple took up their abode at the old inn, 
an by energy, thrift, and cheerful civility, so extend- 
ed its trade, that by and-by Fritz had to relinquish 
hix carriage and team of horses and devote himeelf 
to the business of a landlord. Old Kester was very 
proud and happy when his first grandchild was put 
in‘o his arms; but the little idol—who was in due 
time succeeded by sundry brothers and sistera—had 
bo such faithful adorer as Caspar Ebner. He was her 
godfather, and chose her name. They suggested that 
the child should be called Katarina after her mother : 
but he said no, he liked better the name of Marga- 
rethe, and so she was called. He often told her the 
story of her mother's wedding crown: and used to 
ay, looking into the child’s clear eyes, and stroking 
her plump fresh cheeks: 

“Ay, my little maid, yon've a sweet face and a 
pleasant, but you'll never be so pretty as your mo- 
ther. No, no, there is but ome Katchen, an@ there 
Dever can be another.” 

And I suppose he was sincere in saying so, for he 
remained a bachelor to the end of his davs. Fritz 
and his wife lived together in faithful and fond com- 
panionship; and, notwithstanding old Josef's predic- 
tions, the sacrifice of her beautiful hair was the very 
last of Katchen’s caprices. 


= 


A BOY’S DREAM OF SNOW. 


I pexzamep last night of the beautiful snow, 
Gently dropping from heaven to earth, 

Softly taking its downward flight 

Out of the clonds where its flakes have birth; 

Lightly it lay on the frozen ground, 
Slowly and steadily gathering deep, 

Till field and hill and each farm-yard round 
Seemed folded fast in a wintry sleep. 


Ob! but my heart beat high with joy, 

For I love the snow, the beantiful snow ; 
Others may talk of the summer time, 

And the summer sun with his golden glow: 
But I love the winter far more than all 

The other months with their flowers and my 
When the feathery flakes from the cold sky fall, 

And the icicles hang from the eaves. 


I dreamed of a snow man that stood 
In our lane, close down by the big gate there; 
A great snow giant whose towering form 
Was lifted high in the frosty air— 
A king of the giants he seemed to me, 
So tall of stature and huge of limb 
That the loftiest one of our three 
Was in size a pigmy with him. 


How he came there, this great snow man, 

I wondered mach in my dream laat night; 
I gazed on him long in mute surprise, 

And marveled much at his towering height; 
Then brother Tommy, myself, and Joe, 

With cousin Fred, and our hired man Bill, 
Made heaps of balls of the new moist snow, 

And pelted him with a right good will. 


Then all at once, when the balle flew thick, 
The snow man changed to a great snow fort, 
With a deep wide ditch round the outer walls, 
And a road that Jed from the sally-port; 
Full fifty feet rose the parapet, 
With frowning casemates, ten In a row; 
And a bristling palisade was set 
In the yawning depths of the ditch below. 


Straightway a council of war we held; 
Oh, here was fun of the wildest sort! 
‘What's the use of talking?” said Joe and I, 
“Let's lay a siege to this big snow fort.” 
So at it we went, without further word, 
To throw up our trenches all round about, 
And when this was done you ought to have heard 
How the chill air rang with our joyous shont. 


Then we opened fire, and the snow-balls flew 
From one to the other in perfect showers, 
Oh! a terrible siege it was we laid, 
And it must have lasted, I think, for hours. 
Lame Charley Ruseell, the blacksmith’s son, 
Had charge of the-fort, for I knew him when 
He stood on the parapet alone, 
And shouted his orders aloud to his men. 


**Storm the fortress!" at last I cried, 

‘‘Form your line by the foe unseen; 
Forward, now!" and away went 

Over the ground that lay ween, 
Into the ditch with the palisade, 

And up the walls climbed our gallant band, 
Till at length the parapet was made, 

And we met the garrison hand to hand. 


Oh! hard was the fight that ‘Ollowed then, 
Twice were our forces dri back, 
But all undaunted our sturd men 
Returned each time to the fierce attack; 
Bravely the garrison stood t eir ground, 
Hard they struggled for wi at seemed hours, 
But at last they broke, and ‘he ringing sound 
Of our wild hurrahs told the fort was ours! 


Then it was that I woke from sleep, 
And looked from the window upon the night; 
Over the face of the slumbering earth 
The winter snow lay soft and white: 
Low in the east hung the clear, cold moon, 
Casting pale shadows acroas the snow, 
Gilding the barn-yard roofs, and soon 
I heard the cock from his warm roost crow. 


Oh! but.my heart beat high with joy, 

For I love the snow, the beautiful snow: 
Others may talk of the summer time, 

And the summer sun with its golden glow 
But I love the winter far more than all 

The other months with their flowers and leaves, 
When the feathery flakes from the cold clonds fall, 

And the icicles hang from the sharpened eaves. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


A snow-storm is not hailed with any great enthusi- 
asm by the majority of the dwellers in New York 
City. To be sure, even when the “ bleak wind whis- 
tles,” and 

** Snow-ehowers, far and near, 

Drift without echo to the whitening ground,” 
warm-blooded boys gaze eagerly from the windows 
upon the falling flakes which so quickly envelop 
earth in a soft, unsullied mantle. They are anticipa- 
ting with delight the time when they may show off 
the new sled that Christmas bronght to them—they 
are thinking of snow-balls, snow-honses, and snow- 
men. Young Mr. A—— shrugs his shoulders, as from 
his eary-chair he watches the whirling eddies of snow ; 
but consoles himself with the thought that his eleigh 
is of the most fashionable style, that his horses are in 
fine order—and—that Miss B—— is a very pretty 
girl. But those who have neither sleds nor sleighs 
remember with dismay that a snow-storm in the city 
is but the prelude to a “long spell” of muddy sride- 
walks, impassable crossings, and a wretched condi- 
tion of the streets generally. Snow stays with us 
such a brief time that it gives but little satisfaction 
to thore fond of the article. 

A genuine, old-fashioned New England snow-storm 
is something grand. Reader, did you ever happen to 
get “blocked up” by one of them? Three days and 
nights the huge flakes fall in solemn silence. Slowly 
but surely fences are buried—the gathering mass 
creeps above the window-sills of country cottaves— 
one unbroken sea of white meets the eye every where. 
Suddenly the storm ceases—Zolnus loosens his reins, 
and the wild winds, whistling from every quarter, 
fling the snowy mass hither and thither in fantastic 
heaps. And when at length their fury is spent don't 
fancy you can go out and take a walk. Ob no! not 
yet. Your door is barricaded—huge drifts rise monnt- 
ain high in what was once a road; and it is a labori- 
ous process to break through thoee drifts, and tuo dig 
paths which shall afford egress to those buried in 
their homses. Such storms are fashionable down East 


about this time. If you have any curiosity about the 
matter take a trip to Maine sometime in January, and 
—if the cars are not “blocked up” on the way—your 
curiosity will be satiesed. 


With us the weather has been for the last month as 
fickle as the fashion of the ladies’ bonnets. A “ blow” 
and a “snow” have alternated with a “thaw” and a 
“snap.” Just at this writing Jack Frost is playing 
all sorts of tricks; but he is a sly inf, and may take 
himself away without warning. Until then little folks 
who dare not venture out lest he should nip their 
noses may watch the workings of his fairy fingers on 
the window-panes, where, as somebody says, he paints 

Mounta and little v 


Pearly birds, with wide-spread wings, 
Pretty airy fairy things; 
Landsca ueer, and curi 

High ay the window high ; ay 

Palaces that nothing cost, 

Builded by the kine, Sook Frost.* 

It issreported that the new post-office building will 
be commenced next March. The required ground is 
to be sold for $500,000. This site is the lower portion 
of the City Hall Park, extending along Broadway from 
the extreme southerm end of the Park a distance of 
three hundred and twenty feet, and along Park Row 
for the same distance, 


The iron oridge which is to span Broadway at Ful- 
ton Street will soom be completed. It is being made 
at the Architectural Iron Works in East Fourteenth 
Street. It is said that every effort will be used to make 
this bridge safe beyond the possibility of accident— 
that it will be capable of sustaining a weight of thirty 
tons, while only about ten tons can be placed upon it. 

It is certaiiM¥ much to be regretted that duties and 
taxes are so heavy upon paper and other materials for 
the of books, An exchange says that a new 
edition of “Shakspeare” has just been published in 
London, comprising the poems as well as the plays, 
with a biography and 96 engravings, making a volume 
of 1100 pages, in type, which is sold at the retail 
price of one shilling (English). Such a book could not 
have been got ap tn this country and sold for any thing 
less than five dollars, or about fifteen times the price of 
this English edition. Lovers of literature must earn- 
estly desire that Congress would do something to re- 
lieve this pressure on books. 


An exchange paper says: “ Never let people work 
for you gratis. Two years ago a man carried a bun- 
dle for us, and we have been lending him twenty-five 
cents a week ever since.” 


The London Atheneum, in a recent review, gives a 
list of the proper terms to be applied to flocks of vari- 
ous kinds of winged game. And as a sportsman's 
character depends on the correct use of these terms(‘it 
may be well to circulate the information that one onght 
to say a brood of grouse, a bevy of quails, a covey of 
partridges, a covert of coota, a dropping of sheldrake, 
a flight of woodcocks, a gaggle of geese (when they 
are at rest), a skein of geese (when on the wing), a 
herd of swans, a nid of pheasants, a spring of teal, a 
sege of herons, a team of wild ducks, a trip of dotterels, 
a wing of plovers, and a wisp of snipes. 


The French are proverbially a polite people ; but we 
really do think, judging from some of the latest liter- 
ature of that country, that they are just a little behind 
the times in regard to table manners. In order that 
there may be no excuse for misbehavior, even in ‘the 
humblest spheres of society, it is stated that a benev- 
oldmt French gentleman has recently published a work 
on good-breeding and on “ French politeness," which 
may be purchased for the small sum of forty centimes, 
or, in English coin, fourpence, From this valuable 
work we make a few extracts. Doubtless it will be 
republished entire in this country, for the benefit of 
all concerned. 


Somebody who evidently got caught In a Iuxurions- 
ly- furnished mansion, but who nearly perished for 
want of mental food, relieves himseif thus: Give us a 
honse furnished with books rather than furniture! 
Both if you can, but books at any rate! To spend 
several days in a friend's house and hunger fur some- 
thing to read, while you are treading on costly car- 
pets, and sitting dewn upon Iuxurious chairs, and 
sleeping upon down, is as if one were bribing your 
body for the sake of cheating your mind. Books are 
the windows through which the soul looks out. A 
house without books is like a room without windows. 


WINGLETS, 


FROM OUR “ CORRESPONDENT ON-THE-WING.” 
Cuesrer, Dee. 28. 

Dean Weexty,—I yesterday attended the meeting 
of the First Cow Congress, held in this place by the 
geutlemeéh in the Milk interests, to see what could be 
done toward raising the price on their milk (as that is 
the only thing that can be raised on it), and bringing 
the citizens of Philadelphia, their chief customers, up 
to the “chalk.” 

The meeting was called to order by placing Farmer 
Manoiewvnrzet in the chair. On taking the chair, 
he said that he thought this Congress outrivaled the 
thirty-ninth Congress at Washington, as the members 
of this body were-of the agricultural community, and 
were the “cream” of the country, while that Washinz- 
ton crowd was the mere “skimmings.” (Cheers.] He 
continued by saying that he was in favor of raising 
the price of milk, as no one could doubt the right of 
every man having his own “ whey” with his own prop- 
erty. Gentlemen, I allude to the “curds and woe." 
(Immense cheering.) I will not detain thie body with 
my remarks, but I will just say that I hope there will 
be no unnecessary debate indulged in—neither ox- 
hide gas nor cow-hide, but plain talk, as become men 
who live by dispensing the pure milk and water of 
life. [Cheers.] 

Mr. Snorrnorn said that when he published the 
Agricultural Cock-and-Bull Gazette and Young Farm- 
er's Vade Mecum he advocated a rise in the price of 
milk, and for that some of his brother editors had 
termed him a “bull in milk.” Farmer Dranam here 
rose, and said he had never heern tell of sicly a thing 
as a bull in milk, and didn’t believe it. The Chair- 
man called to order, and Saorruorn con- 
tinned: “And I was also opposed to any new ma- 
chivery being attached to a cow, such as the ‘Jersey 
Milkers,’ and other machines, intended to take the 
place of hand-power in coaxing the milk from the 
cow ” 


Dr. H. E:ren, of Marcus Hook, said that his cows 
kicked strongly against a re- 
duction in the price of their 
milk. Farmer Derna™ again 
rose, and sald “he could cure 
any cow from &icken.” The 
Chair called Dcxuna™ to order. 
The Doctor here submitted a 
very fine specimen of “ aon- 
= DENSED minx,” which he had 
used in his practice with great 
success, and found it a creat 


saving, particularly in dry times. The members exam 
ined it, and broke a piece off to take home with them, 

Mr. of New York City, who 
has - dairy near Forty-eighth Street and First Avent, 
and who appeared to be the star of the evening, pre- 
sented 


A SAD TALE OF THE MILK TRAVE 


in that city. He said that people hail got to using 


milk to an alarming extent, and the joltimg country 
milk was subject to in bringing it over the railroads 
caused many of the cans to have nothing in them bat 
butter, and as fresh butter was gn unsalable article in 
that city the dealers enffered loss. This was discov 
ered when they opened the cans at Jeisey City forthe 
purpose of 


REPUCING THE MILK, 


This “ reducing” was an important matter, for his cus- 


tomers were continuall asking when he was going to . 


redvce his milk by the quart; he always promised an 
immediate reduction. He also referred.to the hard 
life of the dair as anether reason for a raise in 
prices. He had heard recently that there had been & 
book published by the religious people called 


‘“THE DAIRYMAN'S DAUGHTER,” 


but he did not know whether it referred to any par- 
ticular gal. In New York we labor under great difi- 
culties: nothing but an “Orange County” wagon will 
do to sell milk in. and the Inspector says he will not 
license any more “Orange County” milk wagone; 
that there are enough now to carry not only all the 
milk, byt all the cows in Orange County; conseequent- 
ly, we have to adopt names of other places on the rail- 
roads that must be far enough out in the country to 
raise a cow, and yet not too far for the milk to reach 
the market that day. His dairy farm was near the 
East River, and was 2% feet front by 100 feet deep, 
and his customers lived in Madison, Fifth, and other 
Avenues, but a few squares from him, yet it was nec- 
essary for him to rise by two o'clock in the morning, 
milk his cows, mix and prepare his mifk and cream, 
fill his cans, and drive his wagons to Jersey City, or 
to the New Haven or Hudson River Railroad depts, 
according to the lettering on them, and return to the 
city and serve his customers before six o’clock fn the 
morning. The price of arrow-root, molasses, calves’- 
brains, and other chemicals used in the manufacture, 
had gone up so that it was a necessity that the price 
of milk should be raised, and he thought it was qnly 
necessary for them to form a “ Milker's Union,” and 
“take the bull right by the horns.” 

Farmer Durwam here rose and said that “they 
couldn't git milk by taking a bul! by the horns; he 
had never heern tell of sich a thing.” 

The Chair called Mr. Dcruam to order. 

The Chair here requested Mr. O’Fi.aurery to furnish 
the meeting with an account of the process for mnak- 
ing milk vor city consumption, as they found, even in 
Philadelphi:, a growing demand for good milk by the 
masses; ani unless some way was invented, theirown 
pigs would have to be put on a short allowance. 

Mr. O’Fcauertr said that he was not prepared to 
make a statement now, but that he represented forty 
cows— Farmer Dream rose and said that he “ didn’t 
see any likeness to forty cows; he had never heerm tell 
ofsich athing.” The Chair called Mr. Drnwam to order. 
Mr. O’F ranerty continued: “ And I supply, from them 
forty, 28 cans of ‘ Long Island,’ 37 of * Poughkeepsie," 
and 60 ‘ Connecticut Valley,’ besides from 45 to 50 cans 
of ‘Orange County,” every day, which would take over 
two hundred Pegnsylvania cows to do the same thing 
with the old-style way of doin’. You may know, 
though, it keeps us busy; we'can’t raise pigs, or any 
thing (except childer), as it takes all onr time to-haul 
large barrels of pasture to feed "em and to manafac- 
ture our milk for the market, as our Avenue custom- 
ers are mighty particular regardimg the color of their 
milk—it must look rich.” 

The Chairman here proposed that a committee be 
appointed to visit New York and see Mr. O’Franrr- 
ty’a dairy, and others conducted on the same econom- 
ical principles, with a view of improving their own. 
Farmer Dcena™ wanted the Chair to send him to New 
York, as he had never®ten there, and he wanted to 
see how the crops leoked. The Chair called Mr. Dvr- 
nam to order. 

After effecting a permanent organization, Mr. 
SnorrHorN moved that the title of the Association be 
the ‘“‘ Pennsylvania Chamber of Milk." 

Farmer Dvnaa» here rose and said that “ was orf! ; 
he had never heern tell of sich a thing!" (Cries of 
Order! ordert} The motion was carried, and the 
name adopted, notwithstanding Mr. Durmaw's protest 
that he had “never heern tell of sich a thing.” 

After settling on a committee to visit New York at 
the expense of the organization, the Congress ad- 
journed., 

I have staid in Philadelphia, dear Weekly, over nicht, 
and the composition the boarding-houses put in your 
coffee is something like the composition me of - 
newspaper reporters putin their papers—milk an 
water ; 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF 
FRANCE. 


Napotron Louis Josepn, Prince 
Imperial and heir to the throne of France, was born 
on March 15, 1856. He is a direct descendant of 
the Bonaparte family ; and though the marriage of 
NapoLeon BonAPARTE and JOSEPHINE was un- 
blessed by children, the voung Prince may be said 
to have descended from them, since the blood of both 
flows in his veins, his grandfather having been 
Lovss, the third brother of NAPOLEON THE GREAT, 
and his grandmother, Hortenss, the daughter of 
JOSEPHINE. 

The young Prince is now in his eleventh year, 
and about entering upon the graver and more solid 
course of his education, to the supervision of which 
his father, the Emperor, has devoted himself with 
most exemplary care and remarkable patience. 
His military education was begun when the Prince 
was a mere child in arms. He was placed on 
- the muster-roll of the Imperial Guards before he 
could crawl; learned the manual of arms and the 
exercise of the bavonet before he was eight years 
old; was a non-commissioned officer at nine; and 
is passing, step by step, from the lowest to the high- 
est vrade of the army, in order that he may say, as 
Commander-in-Chief, ‘‘I rose from the ranks.” 
Care has also been taken to give him a practical 
education, and he will commence his collegiate 
course master of the principles and proficient in the 
practice of three handicrafts. Besides the ordinary 
rudiments taught in every common-school in this 
country, the young Prince has been taught three 
trades, one of which, and in which he became quite 
proficient, was that of type-setter in the Imperial 
office at Paris. The good looks of the Prince are 
vouched for by the portrait which we give. It is 
said that his mind is as bright as his eyes, and his 
temper as pleasant as his countenance. The reports 
of his intelligence, good-nature, and affectionate 
disposition have already“greatly endeared him to 
the Bonapartists of France; and his father, by the 
publication of numerous anecdotes and facts illus- 
trating his better qualities, is wisely endeavoring to 
extend that popularity to all parties and classes of 
France. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK 
STEAM-SHIP “CHICAGO.” 


THIs magnificent steamer is a sister ship to 
the Manhattan, belongs to the same line, and sails 
from this port on the 9th of January, 1867. She 
is one of seven steam-ships intended to form a 
weekly line between Liverpool and New York, She 
has been built by the PaLmerR Company, of .New- 
castle, for Messrs. Guton & Co., of Liverpool. Her 
extreme length is 343 feet; breadth, 42) feet; 
depth, 28 feet; and register, 2866 tons. She is 
fitted for the accommodation of 72 first-class and 
800 second-class passengers; and can, in addition 
to 1000 tons of coal, carry 1500 tons of cargo. Her 
engines combine all the recent improvements for 
saving fuel, with the attainment of the highest 
power. The cylinders are 60 inches in diameter, 
and of 42-inch stroke. Warned by some recent 
disasters at sea, special attention has been given to 
the construction of the hatchways. The engine- 
roum is protected by an iron house. The furniture, 
fittings, and decorations of the cabins are in excel-. 
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THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF FRANCE. 


lent taste; and the steerage-berths, being all on 
the main-deck, are thoroughly ventilated and com- 
fortable. She sailed from Liverpool on the 18th of 
December on her first Atlantic voyage; and will 
be followed by the Cincinnati, St. Louis, and others 
of precisely the same character. 

The managers of the line in this city are Messrs. 
WixuiaMs & Gurion, who have for years been large- 
ly engaged in the New York and Liverpool trade, 
and who occupy a prominent position as merchants 
of the highest standard of integrity and ability. 
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NEW YORK CITY FOUNDLINGS. 


WE give in the two engravings on page 20 rep- 


resentations of two scenes in the life of a New York 
city foundling; one, representing the discovery of 
an abandoned infant on the door-step of a respecta- 


ble residence; the other, the care of such unfortu- 
nates at the Alms-house on Blackwell’s Island. 
From one to seven foundlings in this city come 
daily under the notice of the Commissioners of 
Public Charities and Correction, and are sent by 
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THE LIVERPOOL AND NEW YORK STEAM PACKET-SHIP “CHICAGO,” 


them to the Alms-house. Here two wards are set 
apart for the nursing of these infants; and at one 
time there may be seen in these wards from thirty 
to forty of them. In the first ward are received 
those of from one day to four months old. During 
the last year only one of those thus received has 
lived; the rest have died, not from want of care but 
of proper nursing—such as no art can supply—and 
in many cases from the exposure to which they 
have been subjected. 

In the second ward the infants are received from 
four months to two years of age. They generally 
survive if they enter the institution after six months 
old. When they are two years old, and remain un- 
claimed, they are sent to Randall’s Island. On 
said island there are now nine hundred and fifty 
children, bovs and girls. They range as hich as 
sixteen years of age. All children before being re- 
ceived into the nursery on Randall's Island are sub. 
jected to a quarantine of two weeks. While in 
quarantine they are washed in the most careful 
manner, clothed comfortably, and examined to see 
if they have diseases of any kind. The unhealthy 
ones, when not seriously affected, are treated by 
the doctors in the quarantine, and when seriously 
affected are sent to a children’s hospital. The 
healthy ones according to their age—here it must 
be said that the children on Randall's Island are 
not by any means all foundlings, but get there 
from u variety of causes—are classified and sent to 
different parts of the institution. In the first divi- 
sion (the boys and girls being separate) are those 
from two to five years old. Class No. 2 takes in 
those from five to eight years old, and class No. 3 
those from eight to sixteen years old. 

_ These foundlings do not appear to be at all defi- 
cient in intellect, and in most respects would com- 
pare advantageously with children of the same 
social grade as that to which they belong. 


HOLIDAY MUMMERIES. 


As a general description to accompany our en- 
graving on page 25 we copy from a daily paper the 
following account of the ‘‘ Fantastical” spectacles, 
as they appeared in the streets of New York on last 
Christmas-day : 

Foremost among the demonstrative enjo nts of 
the day—the high coloring, as it were, ~ the alread 
on eee picture—were the parades of the masquerad- 

g mummers, who, in many troops, rigged out in ev- 
og style of outré dress, and attempting every manner 
of diverse characterization, played their merry tricks 
in our principal thoroughfares on Christmas morning, 
to the intense delight of gaping crowds of pleasure- 
seekers. The number of these companies of “ Fantas- 
ticals” was unusually great, and their show was more 


ludicrously comical than ever before, being, in fact, 
only excelled in effectiveness by the merry n-air 
masquerading of the famed carnival season in Venice. 


Our fantastically arrayed paraders, however, could not 
have caught the happy -_ of the time more com- 
petety than they did. There was a peculiar spright- 
iness in their buffoonery, wit in their mottoes, and 
general aptness in their antics that made them worthy 
embodiments of the grotesque fancies that float about 
in the charmed air of our Merry Christmas. Added to 
the kaleidoscopic tangle of gaudily-arrayed humani 
that adorned every street, they made complete our ho 
iday expressions of a Ap e up, in fact, the 
element in the brilliant spectacle of real life. Here 
were troops of Jolly jokers, attired in every fanciful 
costume that the spirit of burlesque could devise. Ev- 
ery old theatrical wardrobe and costume establishment 
in the city had evidently been ransacked by this ]udi- 
crous mock-martial array to furnish tinsel and re 
for their show. | 
monstrative n hauled from their stab] 
and, despite their rheumatic gait and the general 7°. 
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of ‘“‘crow bait,” were made to 
their slow course along in thestate- 
ly procession, with necks arched as if 
che felt that they were really theatric- 
al although broken down and 
playing their part in the sham of some 
mimic scene on the boards. One compa- 
ny of these jolly maskers was peculiar- 
ly comic in its characters, and aroused 
roars of laughter among the specta- 
tors along its entire route, Bringing up 
the rear of a mongrel train of comical 
elements was a Large, bearing on one 
side the name, “ Black Crook Guard.” 
The dramatis persone of the troop 
fulfilled the promise of the title of the 
show, as displayed on the target, al- 
though nothing immodest was display- 
ed to the public gaze. Here were dan- 
cing girls with thick ankles, bunion- 
toed, and professionally awkward 
marching arm in arm with cowled 
priests, and followed by Hamlet in 
greasy sables, carrying on a dialogue 
with a colored gentleman of Jim Crow 
peculiarities, while Opheliaand a Dutch- 
man of great ponderosity danced along 
vis a vis with a Milesiancouple. Many 
a tattered warrjor ea on the apex 
of his architectural osinante, curveted 
and pranced by on his painful way, and, 
amidst the fluttering of ragged pennons 
and the jeers of the good-humored 
crowd, the emblematic procession made 
its stately way, complete as a burlesque 
on the features of our everyday life.— 
But martial hosts, similar in beauties 
and equally diverse in characterization, 
crowded the streets throughout the 
morning, presenting a holida 
show of tin armored knights, tatte 
heroer, slippery harlequins, livel 
clowns, and all the paraphernalia o 
the Christmas pantomime — thé state 
of the legitimate drama being accu- 
rately presented in an array of long men 
with thin legs and very short doublets, 
and short men with stout understand- 
ings, clad in long robes and embla- 
zoned with stage jewels of prodigious 
size pinned on breast and sides, an 
fairly covering the pompous actor with 
their resplendent proportions until he 
was lost to sight in the blaze of his own 
wardrobe. These shows were the very 
soul of the early morning festivities ; 
and in their gay pranks the clowns and 
of every species engaged 
y hit on the foibles of their vast audi- 
ence, and chiming accurately with the 
lively spirit prevailing on all sides, 
found their reward in the loud guffaws 
that hailed their appearance at every 
point on the route to their shooting 
ground. In such good-humored sport 
the day was begun, and throughout its 
spirit was maintained in genuine carni- 
val ion—enjoyment being suffered 
to run fantastically wild until the spec- 
tacle was presented of every age re- 
duced again to happy childhood, and 
deeply absorbed in the enjoyment of 
p of puppets and the pranks of 
oyous boyhood. 


THE YANKEE. 
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A GROUP ON THE STAIRWAY OF THE “LONG ROOM,” AT THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


A SOUTH _CAROLINIAN. 


A MISSISSIPPIAN. 
CITIZENS OF THE UNITED 


A CALIFORNIAN. 
TATTS. ACCORDING TO POPTLAR IMPRESSION 3. 


THE VICKSBURG MONU- 
MENT. 


Tue Monument originally erected 
toomark the site of the interview be- 
tween Generals Grant and PemBer- 
TON, preliminary to the surrender of 
Vicksburg, bas been displaced by an- 
other, of which we give an illustra- 
tion on page 21, from a photograph 
taken by J. E. Jostyy, Esq., of 
Vieksburg. ; 

Some time after the deeupation of 
Vicksburg by the Federal troops, « 
shaft of marble, some ten feet in 
height, bearing an appropriate in- 
scription, was erected on this site. 
Since its erection it has been defaced 
and mutilated, the chips and splinters 
being carried away by those who de- 
sired to possess a memento of they 
memorable event whtch it was desigh- 
ed to commemorate. Captain J. W. 
Assistant Quarter- Master 
United States Army, and Dépot Quar-_; 
ter-Master at Vicksburg, has latel? ree . 
moved the now unsightly monumeut, 
and substituted in its place a 6/- 
pounder, the muzzle pointing upward. 


AT THE “LONG ROOM.”, 


Tue ‘* Long Room”—on the stair- 
way of which is located the greup 
sketched on this page—is situated on 
the ground-floor of the New Yerk 
Stock Exchange. It is used by the 
members of the regular Board of 
Brokers and subscribers as a place of 
meeting for the purchase and sale of 
stocks. The stairway at the upper 
end of the room, between the hours 
of twelve and half-past one, is crowd. 
ed with eager and vociferous dealers, 
who yell themselves hoarse in their 
efforts to secure a difference of evcn 
a fraction of 1 per cent.. On “ panic” 
or “booming” days the excitement 
is proportionately increased. In the 
* Long Room” all mect on a footing 
of perfect equality. We sce there the . 
snob, the bully, the gambler, the ix ¢-. 
gar, the Jew, the millionaire, the 
swell, and the gentleman, all engaged 
in the worship of a common idol—the 
Almighty Dollar. 
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JO% SPINNING. 


Mrs. Jon Sprsxrnc was a round, rosy, compact, 
Job Spinning was a 


Mrs. 


hard-working ltth woman. 


meazre, pale-faced, hard-working little man. 


Job was fretty, but quite goud enough for this 
world. Job was'teo good for it, By heroic labor, 


that’l iid out ¢ }s 


grace these columns by telling it: aud Mrs. Job, 
who was a financial genius, stretched it, and met 
the ends over the vear: and there were three little 
Spinninys et that ab.orred class ot infants who are 
} rpetually taking every possible disease, or being 
brought home with the breath and teeth knocked 
out of them, or failing 

and sore’ear-: and Mrs. Job doctored and precepted 
these three little Spinmings, ynade their clothes, 
mide her. own made Job’s, made every 
thine in fact, but flour, meat, coal, and groceries, 


lothes, 


for which she hadn't the recipe, all in the shortest 
conceivable time. running the household machine 
with prodizions dash, and friction. 

The cons yuence Was, a pain in Mrs. Job's back 
every nisht, and a twist in Mrs, Job’s temper. 


Then. as Mrs. Job was a heroic woman, she suf- 
forod in silence, making the tea as if she were dying, 


» a family tradition that Mrs, Job 
lich, and only prevented from com- 


at’ ple health, 


ga mysterious process called ‘* running 
down | <i xking-into an early grave by unwink- 
ing watchful Job's part. 
lob came home from his work a tired man: 
J tired man, turning the corner with a feeble 


>, and lingering heavily in his own door; but 
betwee n the tradition and the piteous ‘spectacle he 

1 no chance to bring tiis tired man in and rest 
hin. but hung him up with his oat on the hall 
_and came ina tresh, cheery, sparkling Job, to 
ke the baby, put the children to_bed, and oil the 
wieels ceneraily. By nine o'clock Mrs. Jeb’s back 
r were apt to be comtourtable, and Job 


so, though Mr. and Mrs. Spinning were a most 
Parmonious coupl:, Job would probably have fared 
better if he could possibly haye been two Jobs in 


One morning Job said, ds he put on his hat; 
“Iv dear, | see that vou are running down again. 

f sal) be home early this afternoon.” 
This was a formala, and siznitied a Spinning 
liar institution huyely relished in the 
‘| ing family. con-isting of a trip across the 


v-Sa finer thine, properly lone, than you may 

vida Juneh of buttered crackers; there- 

ning hurried what she ealled her 

cares’ out of the way. scrubbed each little 

» within an inch of its life, and tied her 

net sirings in a fuiter, with the hand of the 

‘iw«k at three; for that was Job's hour on early 

ernoons, and Job had never disappointed Mrs. 

hot since their wedding-day. 

There is a first time appointed, however, for all 

at can be said and done, and on this occasion Job 

lisappoint his wife. ‘The hours dragged along— 

ire one hundred and twenty minutes to the 

‘ou are watching the clock. The little 

>j ided from uproarious ferment to flat 

sulkiness, quarreled vicicusly, did things worthy of 

sponking, cot it, and were ranged snifling on chairs ; 

‘ualiv, Mrs. Job took off her bonnet, an’: with he 

tine vnrea-onablencss of her sex, concluded herself 

ai ill-use] woman. Job came home late and look- 
ing gloomy, aud found Mrs. Job pathetic. 

‘| sheuld not have cared for my own disappoint- 

* J am used to that; but the 


if Wii@il 4 


ment,” she said. 
children, poor—” 
sappointment !” repeated Job, absently, “Oh 
wes’ and subsided agdin into his gloomy thinking, 
and that was all the explanation that Mr. Spinning 
«ver offered for keeping his wite waiting in bonnet 
and shawl two hours by the clock. He was ina 
frzlitful humor, and ayswered Mrs. Job, who hat 
*been teasing him lately to insure his life,-so like an 
ocre—or, not to be poetical, like other women’s hus- 
bands when out of temper, tiat she “dropped the 
subject aghast, and never dared torrenew it. This 
mae pot ally On the next nittht he came home late 
—thinennprecedented in their married annals, 

t he was later yet! After that he 
iv being alwavs late.” More than 
That’ crenius had dl Jol 
d out of him all 


ss, and made him over, 


the next 
wos Tepular als 
Lodilw @ moral press, 
ait frank 
40 san, why then we might ac- 


cheeripess 
~-cret, silent, mee 


count for Joh. as he fr that Tata. 


@ <oul had stepped out m has 1), it Rome 4 
-s declare is done in dreams and the 


nud popped in between his lips in the hurry of wak- 
ine, why then Mrs. Job could have comprehended 
her husband as he was from that fatal day ; but to 
out the kind! patient, tener Job that she had 
ulwayvs known him, and to come back the iucom- 
prehensible Job! 

Mrs. Job was a woman of energy also a woman 
some sentiment. When husbands change, mor- 
iv, for the worse, she knew that good wives make 
wemselves physicians to the case, and, in home 
aiding at least, always effect a cure. Mrs. Dr. 
resolved that sue would try to touch Mr, Spin- 

better natur: ; and this is how she did it. 
Job coming home, late as usual, found the cloth 
the steak on te gridiron, the little Spin- 
s trvin# to keep their eves open, and worrving 
it the reom, and Mrs. Job resignedly sewing. 
: laid aside her work with 
ulp indicative of swallowing much undigested 
rrow, looked at her husband with red eves and 
rt and a watery simile, aud set abont the supper 
One doubly eniceble t by the panys of sorrow and 
ser, but resolved to bear all meekly without 
plaint. There was, it must be confessed, a 
tron: rieing of the natural woman in Mrs, Dr. 
‘s heart. She longed to look signiticantly at the 
ck, At each burst from the children she ached 
She fairly bubbled with sar- 


jobs entrance stre 


say, No wonder! 


istic queries Copcerning tie recent stretch in bus- 


ere would have made him a gen- | 
eral, he “earned a salary so simull that I won't dis- | 
. | little Spinnings squabbling in a corner teased the 
| baby into a how). 


iness-hours; but when she waxed spiteful she took 
refuge in peppering the steak, and when she got 
herself in hand she looked mildly at Job. He sat, 
his hands lax on his knees, his head dropped on his 
breast, his eves on the carpet. If he was not dead 


| tired—and why should he be dead tired ?—he was 
| viciously sullen; and in either case Mrs. Job felt 


a wrathfil doubt whether this play of principle 
vs. feeling was not being thrown away. The elder 


Mrs. Job looked at Job. Job 
looked at the baby; but in a purposeless, flaccid 
way, and did not stir. Mrs. Job’s heart swell- 
ed; but, taking the baby on her arm, she dished 
the steak and brewed the tea. When Job cut up 
the steak, ‘** Thank you, no»she said, with a heart- 
broken expression. “I was hungry, but it has 
gone over ;” and wiped her eyes, laboriously shift- 
ing the baby from one arm to the other. I don’t 
say that the baby would not have done very well 
on the floor, his usual perch. I am only telling you 
how Mrs, Job set about appealing to her husband's 
better nature. In fact, rousing from his haggard 
stupor, Job did ask, with something of the old in- 
terest, ‘* Was any thing the matter?” Mrs. Job set 
her lips. It would take a week to tell in order all 
that she thought was the matter; and then with a 
second edition of the watery smile, *‘ No, nothing,”’ 
says the little woman, sighing, and with the look 
of one who is telling a noble fib. Job rose abrupt- 
ly and went into the adjoining bedroom. 

"He is touched,” thought Mrs. Job; and, much 
affected by her own sweetness and meckness, be- 
gan tocry softly overthe baby. Job had not closed 
the door, and sue could hear him stirring about the 
room, and wondered, through her tears, when he 
was coming out, and what he was doing there. She 
called up, also, her sufferings, past, present, and to 
come, and from oe easily fell to sobbing. The 
little Spinnings, much alarmed, hung about her in 
a deplorable way, and began tocry also, Here was 
a tableau! here was a sight to touch harder hearts 
than Job, who could easily see, if he chose to peep 
through the half-open door! Perhaps it did, for 
Mrs. Job thought that she heard a groan. She 
hushed her sobs, and listened anxiously. It came 
again, louder, longer; but do people groan thus 
— ka-a-a—through their nose? A groan! A 
snore, Mrs. Job! Job was asleep. He had gon 
to bed, leaving Mrs. Job to wash the dishes, get the 
children in bed, and wipe her own tears, Not a 
doubt but several thousands of other husbands. at 
just that hour had done precisely the same thing ; 
but the majority of these husbands had not taught 
their wives to expect any thing better, you know. 

Mrs. Job came out of her suffering conditicn with 
fire and rapidity. She popped the litile Spinnings 
into bed in a way that made them curl up very 
small under the clothes. She made the pans and 
kettles ring again ; and all this bouncing and bang- 
ing was but a feeble expression of the wrath that 
was in her. 

‘* The brute!” she said to herself; 
him whether I am to be trampled ornot'’’ No talk 
now of appealing to his better feelings. ihe nat- 
ural woman was in such a rage that she could not 
listen to Mrs. Dr. Job, unless that eminent practi- 
tioner should suggest some ot the sterner modes of 
treatment. Keep his supper tor him indeed! Com- 
ing home on the tollowing evening Job found Mrs. 
Job grimly sewing, and the room wearing that put- 
away -for-the-night appearance so peculiarly agyra- 
vating to hungry and tired folk. 

“Isn't it late ” asked Job, glancing at th: clock, 
with some dismay. 

‘*We have had our supper, if that is what vou 
mean,” says Mrs. Job, suddenly facing him, ‘* hours 
ayo! but there is bread in the pantry, it you want 
it ;”’ still with her eves on him, and bristling for bat- 
die. But Job lid not take up the gage, but ooked 
at her with a tender, sorrowful, pitying gaze, ind, 
sighing, went and tound his crust and “te it without 
a word. No doubt this was a famous way of mak- 
ing Job understand that she was not to be trampled 
on+* but the little woman had never been more un- 
comfortable in her lite, and she sat up and cried 
alter Job went to bed, recalling his still, solemn, 
suffering face, and the strange. pitving look he had 
cast on her and feeling dimly that here was a case 
beyond her simple skill, and vowed to hersclf that 
if Job lived to be a hundred, and staid out every 
night till twelve -'clock, he should find his dinner 
wailing for him in the oven. 

When 1 physician finds a patient getting bevond 
his skill he calls in a brother practitiofer; and Mrs, 
Dr Job, thinking the moral symptoms of her pa- 


‘but show 


tient more and more puzzling, laid the “ase beture 
Marv Ellen. 

Mary Ellen was Mrs. Job's sister, lived in the 
lower half of the house, and never had believed in 
Job Spinning. 
| “There is a woman in the case,” pronounced 
Mary Ellen, portentously. 

Mrs. Job tired. ‘Mary Ellen, I don't believe 
it’ Job Spinning isn't that man!’ ™~ 

Mary Ellen smiled superior 

‘*Men are men, and not women, Jane, and facts 
are facts; and if Job don't spend his time here, he 
does somewhere else; for ‘taint st the shop, as 
(;eorge can tell you. He leaves there regular 
among the first, and if he brings vou eleven dollars 
a week instead of fourteen jt ain't because his sal- 
ary is not raised, for it is, and every body knows it; 
and if‘vou don’t get the money, it don’t go on him- 
seli, for, as I told George, Job never was no hand to 
dress ; but now he’s going downright shabby. May- 
be Job is all right, and I don’t say he ain't; but the 
first question I always ask about hmsbands is, what 
do they do with their time and their money 2, and 
then I judge according :” rolling out the bread that 
she was moulding with an air that showed plainly 
how she judged in this case, 

‘*There's different ways of putting facts,” said 
Mrs. Job, much wilted, but still vaguely convinced 
of the, monstrosity of Mary Ellen's conclusions 
when applied to Job; “and we all know you al- 
ways were jealous about Job”—that slipped off her 
tongue withont intending—* and I don't believe it, 
Mary Ellen, say what you like.” 


‘‘ None so blind as them that won't see; and for 
jealous,” cried Mary Ellen, very red, ‘‘ { must first 
see something to be jealous of—not to say that you 
needn't be mad at me, Jane, as I ain't the woman 
he's after any how.” 

‘*] call that low,” observed Mrs. Job, hastily 
picking up her work-basket and retiring with much 
dignity. Not for worlds would she have cried be- 
fore Mary Ellen; but sitting by her own fire she 
could do what she pleased—and then, her hys- 
terical passion over, she still sat, watching the tire 
gleam on the wall; and in the silence, broken only 
by the falling of a coal, or the measured ticking of 
the clock, came back to her a bright morning in 
their wedded lives when Job had brought home 
that very clock and set it up on the shelf, telling 
her it would say, as long as it.could tick, faithful 
forever; faithful forever! and Mrs. Job said to her- 
self that the clock had ticked out many an hour that 
found her fretful, but neyer one that did not tind 
him patient; and minutes enough in which she had 
been selfish, but never one where he was not self- 
denying ; Ay what was the use of his faith!ul- 
ness—”’ 

Mrs. Job started and gave a little scream—Job, 
coming in softly, had touched her on the shoulder 
before she was aware—and starting up faced him, 
hesitating and flushed. 

“ What, crying ?” asked Job, in a troubled way 

‘‘No, not crying,” returned Mrs. Job, glowing 
between her recollections and Mary Ellen’s spur 
and a new resolve; ‘‘or, if 1 was, it was for my- 
self, not because of you, Job; for 1 believe you ure 
right, Job, though it all seems so strange, because 
it is you; and | love you, Job, and I am going to 
trust you till you speak out of yourself and tell me 
what it is between us!” crving heartily as she talked, 
and with her arms about his neck. 

“* Between us! overus!” muttered Job; and then 
a sudden and awful paleness fell upon him—you 
could not say he turned pale, he was so pale already. 
And with the pitying, tender, woeful look that she 
had séen on his face before, ‘‘ Poor little woman! 
soft and bright; ‘‘ poor dear!” and that was all. 
His manner was very tender, and from that night 
he softened into many of his old ways; but that 
was all. 

Now if Mrs. Job had ever really looked at Job I 
think she would have seen an end of the clew to 
her puzzle hanging out; but it would be a ridicu- 
lous fact, if it were not such a mournful one, tliat 
the most of us see, not what is to be seen, but what 
we expect to see, and little more. Mrs. Job looked 
at her husband to know if he knew how anxiety 
and sorrow wore on her. She hunted for his secret 
in what he did. She never thought to look for it 
in his eyes; and though she trusted him in a meas- 
ure, she vaguely reproached him in her heart, and 
was halt glad that it wore on her that he might see it. 

The days went on into months, and one morning 
Job proposed a Spinning spree. He had not spoken 
the word betore since that day that had changed 
him in such mysterious fashion. 

** Dear heart!” sried his wife, amazed, for he had 
hardly been away an hour from home,.and had come 
back suddenly, and his eyes looked strangely. You 
are sick, Job!” 

Not it,” said Job; have a holiday—on a 
sudden.” 

‘I have my hands in the flour,” commenced 
Mrs. Job; but she took them out as she spoke, for 
she saw that Job was in earnest. 

‘* We shall take the steam-cars,” said Job. 

At once the sinall Spinnings were clamorous, but 
Mrs. Job was silent. Her heart beat fast to the 
thought that to-day Job would speak out. She 
never thought where she was going, only when 
would Job speak out. The iron horse picked them 
up at one depot, and trudged sturdily off with them 
tc another—a raw little station, where Mrs. Job 
looked about her bewildered. | 
« ‘ I have a friend who has a house here,” said 
Job, giving her his arm; and she noticed that his 
breath came short and his steps were uneven. 

% He is going tc speak, I know,” she said to her- 
self. 

The friend’s house was the least little louse that 
any one ever played at making, with a strip of vard 
at the back and none in the front, and. oddly enough, 
the key »f the tront-door in Job’s pocket, who en- 
tered without ceremony. Mrs. Job entered, and, 
looking about her, grew red and pale bv turns. 

“Th re are two rooms above,” said Job, watch- 
ing her 

** It's our very house,” burst out Mrs. Job, ‘‘ that 
we've planned a hundred times; and the carpet | 
was always coveting. ‘ob,’ catching him by the 
arm, whose house is this?” 

“It belongs to a bad man,’ answered Job, ‘ who 
never told his wife that his salary was raixed two 
hundred and fifty dollars; and when she had been 
pinched on fourteen dollars a week made her do 
with eleven instead.” 

** Job!” cried his wife. 

‘* Being so bad,” continued Job, ** he takes to bad 
habits too, and never came home till nine and ten—” 

“Doing overwork,” bursts in Mrs. 'eb, who is 
beaming. 

“Yes, overwork,” said Job, who 1s not beaming, 
and who, indeed, tells all this story in u strange, 
hurried, far-off way. ‘*Overwork, and book-keep- 
ing for Flynn sometimes, and work here by spells, 
though, for that matter, all the men in the shop 
gave him a lift at that; and being in luck, he grew 
worse, you see, and never opened his mouth as to 
where he had been, nor offered to help his tired, 
anxious little wite—” 

‘* A tired, anxious Job, I should think !” cries his 
wife, radiant, for even yet she does not sce. ‘* All 
day long in the shop, and from six to nine at over- 
work, and no dinner till voucame home. Oh, Job! 
And the land—it’s the bit vou bought years ago, 
that we never could build on, and we thought Was 
thrown away. I think we ought to be happy here, 
Job.” 

She looked up at him, smiling, and met the old, 
tender, pitving look. 


| “Qhe deeds are made out clear in your name,” 


poor Jane!” he said, stroking her hair that was still , 


said Job, sitting suddenly down. ‘You will fina 
them in my coat. They can’t take it from yoy 
dear.” 

** Wy name--take it from me! 
Job, utieriy bewildered. 

**I have had pleasure in every nail I drove ana 
plank I laid,” continued Job, ** because it wil] be 
my work over and around you, and it will keep me 
in your mind.” 

Mrs. Job rose quickly, and went over to her 
husband and lopked him searchingly in the fa. 
** Job,” she said, terror thickening her breath, as },.. 
remembered all his strange behavior—‘‘ Job, vox 
aren't going mad!" She would not see; the truth 
was knocking at her heart even then; but «jy. 
would not see—she dared not. 

“It's come sooner than I thought,” said Job, 
huskily, and with effort. ‘*Two vears he said. 
lie gave me two vears; only this morning | felt 
queer and shaky, and, thinks I, 11] make sure.” 

He waited a moment with eves closed. [js 
wife waited too—white as Job himself. 

‘Two vears!” repeated Job, rousing again. 
**That’s what he gave me that morning when I 
stepped in so smart to the office, and savs J, *]']] 
insure my life, as Jane has been teasing me, and 
give her that fora surprise with our spree.”” And 
says the doctor, ‘Any thing the matter with you, 
my man?’ *Na,’said [; ‘sound asa flint.’ And the 
doctor looks queer, and pokes here and pokes there, 
and says he, ‘Ill give vou two vears to live, nv 
man.’ And when I went out into the stieet the sun- 
shine was all out of it, and when I came home the 
swect was out of vour voices and says I, * Whats 
the good? when I am to be put away soon wit! 
the damp and the worm,’ and I don't think I ever 
felt right till vou told me vou'd trust me, that night. 
God bless vou, Jane! Maybe I was wrong; but | 
think I'm right. It comes sharp now; but vou 
have a house over vour head, and it will be over, 
and not gnaw, enaw belorehand, as it did me, til! | 
got grace, a vear and a half—and he gave me two 
years too.” 

“And you never told me,” moaned his wife. 
kneeling beside him with tears and sobs, as he laid 
back panting. 

~“*'To break vour heart twice, dear!” murmure 
Job. 

The children rushed in shouting from the strij 
of yard, where they had filled their bands: with 
flowers, but stopped short in the door. Their mo- 
ther was kneeling beside her dead. 


repeated Mrs. 


WATER MUSIC. 

Tue musie which is heard more particularly at 
mouths of the great rivers in Borneo has lately excit: 
the most intense interest in the scientific world. Ther 
is not the least doubt of its existence; at flood-tide 
loud and deep, or else low, intermittent tones ar 
plainly audible. The only question is, whence thes 
proceed. While many agree with the aborigines in 
attributing it to the pressure made by the salt-water 
as it forces its passage through the fresh, others assert, 
with more probability, tnat it arises from a species of 
fish, which’are known to be not altogether mute. 


“The ladies of our househo'd indorse it as un- 
rivaled.” —Bturnetr’s Cocoaine for the Hair. and 
Flavoring Extracts for Cooking purposes.—//ome 
Journal. 
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The Cotton Dental Association, 19 Cooper In- 
stitute originated and use the nitrous oxide to ex- 
tract teeth without pain, and they certarnly do it. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


\~NAUSEOUS—_ 
( D.D.& Ces } MEDICINES (D.D.&Ce% 


Taken without Jaste oP Smell, by using 


Dundas Dick & Co.’s 
Soft Capsules, 


Containing pure Medicines of very best quality. 
Such as: 
Castor oil, | Citrate ofiron and quinine, 
Cod-liver oil, | Oil of turpentine, 
Cod-liver oi] with quinine, , Norwegian tar, , 
Cod-liver oil with iodide, And all other nauseons 
of 1rou, medicines. 
#7~ Ask for Dick's Soft Capsules, and take no other: 
Sold by druggists generatly. VICTOR E. MALUGEL 
110 Reade Street, New, York, Wholesale Ageut. ° 


Dr. McLANE'S 
Celebrated Vermifuc: 
and Liver Pills. 


We cari the attention of our readers to the adverti~: 
ment of Messrs. FLEMING BROS., Proprietors 
McLANE’S VERMIFUGE and LIVER PILLS, 
this Numoper. 

These justly celebrated remedies have been bef re 
the pubiic for the past thirty years, during which ti! 
they have been thoroughly tested in -very way, and «| 
all parts o1 the United States and the Canadas, and 

ve given universal satisfaction. 

McLANE’S LIVER PILLS are not recommende'! 
enre-alls, but simply for Liver Complaints, all Bilivus 
Diseases, Sick Headaches-—for Chills and Fevers, ana 
for derangements of the Liver. 

McLANE’S VERMIFUGE is only recommended fr 
the removal of Worms. This preparation has lous 
been celebrated for its extraordinary power in this © 
epect. It is also said to be an infallible cure for ¢ 
terrible pest, the Tarr-Worm. If the symptom 
scribed, either for Liver Complaints or for Werner 
have been or are now experienced by any, try | 
medicines. They can be had at all respectable Dig 
Stores. 

Twenty-five cents expended in this way may obviat: 
the necessity of paying many Dollars fur Doctors’ - 
Bills. 
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Eugene Sue's Great Historical Novel! 


“MYSTERIES of the PEOPLE; 


OR, THE 
Story of a Plebeian Family for 2000 Years. 
By EUGENE SUE, 

Author of “ The "Wandering Jew,” &c., &c. 
TRANSLATED BY 
MARY L. BOOTH, 


Translator of ‘‘ Martin's History of France," &c. 
This Remarkable Book is Sup- 


pressed in France. 


A NOVEL OF THRILLING INTEREST, EMBRAC- 
ING tur COMPLETE HISTORY or FRANCE 
- FOR TWO THOUSAND YEARS. 

First Series, Price $1. Sent free by mail on receipt 
of price. Each series complete in itself. CLARK, 
Publisher, 448 Broome St., New York. AMERICAN 
NEWS CO., 119 & 121 Nassau St., New York. 


“ ADROO JOHNSON.”—His Western trip and Com- 
Lite. By Nasby. 40 large engravings. It’s rich, rare, 
aud racy. Be sure and get it. 10,000 sold weekly. 
Price only °) cents: 10 for $1; 50 for $4 50; 100 for$s, 
Mailed, postpaid, by Hunter a & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 


Dr. Glover’s Champion Lever Truss, 
Elastic Stockings, Shoulder-Braces, &c. Send for 
pamphlet. 11 Anu Street, New York. 


YATARRH! Pain and Noises in the Head. Nor- 
C ton’s New Remedy for Catarrh, and mode of treat- 
ment breaks up this terrible disease at its fountain 
head, removes at once pain in the temples, stoppages 
of the head, offensive discharges, tainted breath, sore 
throat. and extinyuishes this loathsome malady in all 

forms forever. Send stamp for pamphlet tou GER- 
RIT NORTON, 11 Ann Street, New York. 


Holiday Presents. 

ARRANDALE & CO., 162 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
are offering over $1,000,000 worth of DRY GOODS 
in Dresses, Pants, and Coat Patterns, Balmoral Skirts, 
Furs, Robes, &c., together with a large assortment of 
WATCHES, JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, and FAN- 
CY GOODS, at a uniform price of ONE DOLLAR 
each, with very liberal terms to agents. 

Send ¥5 cts. for a certificate, or $1 for 5, which will 
show you what can be obtained for ONE DOLLAR; 
and if desired we-will send our terms to agents. 

New York, October, 1566, 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 

CHEAPEST AND BEST. Price of Presses, $19, $16, 
coe and $30. Price of an Office, with Preas, $15, $28. 
~ nd #70. Send fora circular to the LOWE 
PRESS COMPANY, 23 Water Street, Boston. 


js, 


With the Cortace Press 
and the printing material 
accompanying it, avery man 


can do his own pr ntmg 
neatly, quickly, ahd cheap- 


ly. They are so ciple in 
construction, that a boy ten 
years old can easily manage 
the largest size. Printed 
instructions are sent with 
H IS each office, enabling the pur- 
26 Ann &t., 
NEW YORK. 


chaser to go at work with- 
out a previous knowledge 
of printivug. A circular, con- 
taining a full description, 

prices, testimonials, &c., 

li. EST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE is unqnes- 
tionably the most useful, sparkling, and 
Magazine, and offers the most liberal terms aud pre- 
minms for clubs. Send for circular. Back numbers, 
lic., post freg. No. 473 Broadway. The January Num- 


erent free to all. Our speci- 
men sheets of type, cuts, 
ber, with extraordinary holiday attractions, now ready. 


&c., ten cents. 


ADAMS PRESS CO., 


Agents wanted to sell the above watch on commis- 
sion. Sample watch, with gent’s vest chain, sent by 
mail securely packed for $3 50. S.C. BENNETT & 
(O., 163 Bleecker Street, New York. 


| ADIES LIKE IT."—It tells of Homan Cnarac- 
4 rer as seen in eyes, mouth, nose, lips, cheeks, 
chin, neck, hands, hair, voice, walk, &c., and how to 
judze **Who is who." A beautiful New Year's pres- 
ent is Tax New Puysroexouy, with 1000 engravings; 
in rich Morocco, full gilt, $10; in elegant Calf, $3; in 
Muslin, gilt, $6; Muslin, plain, $5. New edition, very 
fine. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
N.B.—The “ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL” is $2 a year. 


HISTORY OF THE 


Campaign of Mobile, 


Inclndiag the Co-operative Operations of GENER- 
AL WILSON’S CAVALRY IN ALABAMA. By Bre- 
vet Major-General C. C. ANprews. With Maps and 
lustrations, Oure yol., 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. This day pub- 
lished by D. VAN NOSTRAND, 192 Broadway, N. Y. 

*". Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELRY, PENS, 
BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, &c., &., 


Worth $500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
Vaine,-and not to be paid for until you know what you 
‘re to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will 
inform you what you can have for $1, and at the same 
time get our Circular containing full list and particu- 
urs, #is0 terms to Agents, which we want in every 
Town and county. 9. H. WINSLOW & CO., 208 
Broa lway, New York. 


DRUNKENNESS CURED | 


Upuaw's Antipore. Sent by mail for $i hy S.C. 
UPHAM, 25 South 8th St., Philadelphia Circulars free. 


Ww NTED Men to sell by sample ANDREWS'’S 
GAS GENERATOR. Price $1. Can be attach- 


any lamp: makes therbest gas-licht in use from 


Carbon Oil CONVenient as acandie: will not blew out. 

So," made by Avents selling rights within the last 

s0 days. Men are coining money selling it. Address 
J.C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 


STARTING OF THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


The proprietors became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers of Tea and Coffee were pay- 
ing too many and toe large profits on these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized the 
Great American Tea Company to do away, as far as possible, with these enormous drains upon the consum- 

.ers, and to supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been made in the Tea trade, we will start with the 
American houses, leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

ist. The American House in China or Japan makes large profits on their sales or shipmente—and sume of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

zd. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a a of 30 to 50 per cent. in many cases. 

4th. On its arrival here it is sold by the Cargo, and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 
1000 to 2000 packages, at an re > rofit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The culator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per,cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade, » a profit of about 
10 per cent. 

ith. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Sth. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL THE PROFIT UB OAN GET. 

When you have added to these eight profits as marry brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, 
and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now we pro- 
pose to show why we can sell so very much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, coc Derages, and 
waste, with the exception of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspondents iu ~hina and Ja- 
pan, one cartage, aud a small profit to ourselves—which, on our large sales, will amply a 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same prices (with the small additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehguees in this city. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon getting them pure and fresh, as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

The Company continue to sell at the following prices: 

OOLONG (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 ®W Ib. IMPERIAL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 25 

Ib 


MIXED (green and black), SUc., 90c., best $1 
tb YOUNG HYSON (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST (black), 80c., 90c., $1, | $125 Ib. 
$1 10, best $1 20 Ib. UNCOLORED JAPAN, $1, $1 10, best $1 25 


COFFEE DEPARTMENT. 


Our Coffee Department is very extensive—the largest perhaps in the country. We run three engines con- 
stantly, and sometimes four or five, in roasting and grinding our Coffee. Our Coffee buyers are experts, who 
examine most of the Coffees imported. and select the best and finest flavors of ourtrade. Weemploy the most 
experienced and ekillful roasters, who exercise the greatest care that it shall be cooked in a perfect manner. 
it is always fresh, for our orders crowd our facilities to their utmost capacity. 

A considerable portion of the Coffee put upon the market of late years is picked while the pods are green, 
and subjected to artificial heat to open the pods. This is not so good as that which matures aud ripens in the 
natural way upon the plant. Our Coffee buyer ne understands this business, and can readily distin- 
guish the naturally ripened from the artificially cured; and he only buys the fully-matured and naturally-cured 
Coffee. This is what gives vur Coffee a superior flavor to :aany others, and the same flavor it used to have 
in days gone by. It is a common saying that most Coffee does not taste as well as it formerly did. The rea- 
son for it is that a considerable portion of it is picked b~fore it i+ fully ripe. We «ell none but the fully ripe, 
rich-flavored Coffee. COFFEES ROASTED AND GPOUND DAILY. 

Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 80c., 35c, best 40c. per poutid. Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers and 
Families, who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in that article by using our French Breakfast and 
Dinner Coftge, which we sell at the low price of Svc. per pound, and warranted to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 5c. to $1 per pound by purchasing their Teas of the GREAT AMERICAN TEA 
COMPANY, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner Church Street; No. 640 Broadway, corner Bleecker Street ; 
No. 503 Eighth Avenue, near Thirty-seventh Street; No. 299 Spring Street, betweeu Hudson and Greenwich 
Streets; No. 205 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, corner Concord Street. 

Country Clubs, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and small stores (of which class we are supplying many thou- 
sands, all of Which are duing weil), can have their orders | mn and faithfully tilled; and in case of Clubs 
can have each party’s name marked on their package and directed by sending their orders to Nos. 31 and 33 
Vesey Street. 

Uur friends are getting up Clubs in most towns thronghout the country, and for which we feel very grateful. 
Some of our Clubs send orders weekly, some not so often; while others keep a standing order to be supplied 
with a given quantity each week, or at stated periods. And in all cases (where a euflicient time has elapsed) 
clubs have repeated their orders, 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than thirty dollars had better send Post-Office drafts, or money 
with their orders, to save the expense of collecting by express; but larger orders we will forward by express, 
to collect on delivery. 

We return thanks to parties who have taken an interest in getting up Clubs; and when any of them come 
to New York we shall be pleased to have them call upon us and make themselves known. 

Hereafier we will send a complimentary package to the party getting up the club. Our profits are small, but 
we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no complimentary package for Qabs of less than $30. 

N.B.—All villages and towns, where a large number reside, by clubbing togethef§ can reduce the cost of their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to the GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANT, Nos. 31 
and 33 Vesey Street, corner of Church, Pust-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


EVIDENCE AFTER A YEAR'S TRIAL. 
Treascry Departmet, Fourtu AupttTor’s Orricr, December 1, 1566. 
Great American Tea Company, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York: 

Inclosed herewith I send you our regulur list for December. It is now twelve montha since we began the 
use of your Teas and Coffees, and I am pleased in being able to say that the eatisfaction derived from the use 
of said articles by the members of this Club, instead of being confined to individual instances, is universal, 
and I think I may safely say withott exception. Thanking you for the many favors received at your hands, 
1 am, Sirs, very reapectfally, your obedient Servant, L. Lass CARPENTER. 

Penn Works, near Suenanpoan City, Co., Pa., Dec. 8, 1866. 

Gents: We received our orders of Tea and Coffee all right; and each package put up so nice as to give us 
but little trouble. They have yiven great satisfaction beth as regards weight and quality; and so cheap that 
we have saved 56] cents per Ib., beside getting a better quality; and we are all satistied that they are as good 
—bot® Tea and Coffee—as your advertisemeut represented them to be. 

I remain, yours, 


Tuomas Rogers. 
Xenia, Darras Co., lowa, Nov. 8, 1866. 
Gerat Awerican Tra Company: Sirs,—The order that I sent to your house the fore part of the Summer 
ave universai satisfaction, and all of the Club have been trying for some time to get me to make up another. 
‘he complimentary package which I received wus the best Tea I have drank in lowa. Please fill the follow- 
ing order, aud “xpress to me at Boonsborough, lowa. Zenan E. Corrsecy. 


Great American Tea Company, 
31 and 33 Vesry Srrret, corner or Cnvrcu. Post-Office Box No. 5643, New York City. | 


tw We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street Store is at No. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, corner 
of Church Street—large double store. 

Parties looking for ourstore will please bear in mind that ours is a large double store, Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey 
Street, curner of Church Street. This is an important fact to be remembered, as there are many other Tea 
Stores in Vesey Street. ‘ 
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SEWING G5 SEWING MACHINES. 
MACHIN Tue Amenioan Exvastic-Sriton Sewrno 
Mees — improvement, patented Aug., 1866. Price 
. - each, Class 1, for Family use, with fixtures, &c., all 
First PREMIUM and Improvep, the embodiment of complete, $15. Will dg fine or cuoarse stitching on "ALL 
simplicity. Orijsinaill, materials trad Caumbrie to the THIOKEST WIN- 
patente ay 13, 1862; Improvement patented June ¥, | ven Overcoat or LEATHER. Sewsa rapid firm and 
1563. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEW ING MA- | beautiful; perfectly reliable. Simple in its movements 
HIN k, with CRIMPING attachment, 185 NOISELFES8 in and EASY UNDERSTAND. Is the VERY BEST machine 
eration,  ¢ with oa Or ao. THREAD Of ALL | for Fawiiy Use. Warranted for 3 years. Samples of 

KINDS With extraordinary rapidity, making sIxTEERN rouds sewed and returned by mail fur ex 

stitches to each evolution of the wheel. Will caruer, 


receipt of postage. Experienced Agents wanted. Ad- 
HEM, RUFFLE, SHIRR, TUCK, RUN UP BRRaDTHA, &., &c. | dress all orders AM ERICAN SEWING MACHINE 
Strongest machive manufactured. Warranted not to | COMPANY, 920 Broadway, New York oe 
get out of order in 5 years: It has received the ap- | —— 
»roval of all the principal journals, and of those who “ANDROO JOHNSON.” His life (comic) by Nas- 
ave USED it. by. The richest book out. 35 Engravings. Only 20 
‘With single or double thread, it silently yet very | cts., post free. Address Huuter & Co., Hinsdale, N. H. 
rapidly does the stitching exactly like hand-sewing.— 
Mw York Tribune. PERRY’S FAMILY OINTMENT. 
Single machines, aL. Compete, sent to any part of | The greatest medical Discovery ever offered: eells 
the country per express, packed in box, with printed | faster, and cures all cases of Burns, Scalds, Wounds 
instructions, on receipt of the price, $5. Safe delivery | Sores, Gathered Breasts, Piles, Chilblains, Rheuma- 
guaranteed. Agents wanted every where. Address all | tism, Corns, &c. Every body should getit. Price 25 
rders, FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE COM- | cents. Liberal terms to Agents, Druggists, and Coun- 
PANY, office 102 Nassau Street, New York. try Dealers. Depot, 157 Chatham Street, New York. 


N ME. STOCKING k Send ord O.A 
SUSPE? ‘RS.—They are cunvenieht iu- IRE. cents a package. nd orders to U. A. 
ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 

EMOREST’S BARTLETT FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINES. Splendid terms for general and 
exclusive agencies, No. 473 Broadway. he best ma- 
chine for practical use, and the most reliable sewing 
maching ever offered. Send for circular at No. 473 

Broadway, New York. Price $25. 


SAVONINE 


A CONCENTRATED SOAP, CONCEN- 
TRATING TIME, SAVING MONEY. 


rable, instantly adjusted, requiring no buttons or sew- 
ing, and universally approved. Children's, 30c.; La- 
dies’, bUc. Mailed free. No. 473 Broadway, N. Y. 


KALDENBERG & SON, Manufac- 
) turers of genuine Meerschaum Pipes. 
The best Meerschaums at a fair price. 
All goods warranted genuine. Mon- 
ograms, Portraits, &c., cut to order. 
Pipes repaired, boiled, mounted, &c. 
Send for circular. 4 and 6 John St. 


100 Photographs of Union Generals sent postpaid for 
JV 25¢.; 50 Photographs of Rebel Officers for 2c. ; 
100 Photographs of Female Beauties for 25c. ; 100 Act- 
ors for 25c. Address C. SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


WATERS’S GRAN D, ONE BOX FOR $1 50, FQUAL TO 24 POUNDS 


Square, gy = Pianos, Melodeons, and Cabi- | BAR SOAP. 
net Organs. 2 BEST MANUFACTURED. From the daily receipt of testimoni 

TO LET, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly | of the United States Daeneantiel SAVONIN 
payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos | be used for a hundred purposes not hitherto claimed 
at bargains from $60 to $225. Old Pianos taken in | -by the manufacturers, Manufactured in this country 
| exchange for new. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. only by GLAMORGAN SOAP CO ’ 
| Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway, New York. A a 

HORACE WATERS, 


stil) open to responsible agents. 


BROADWAY, New York. Some districts JR ’ 


: “A CLEVER, ORIGINAL, ayp AMUSING 
NOVEL.” 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 
Have recently Published: 


CRADOCK NOWELL. 


A Tale of the New Forest. 


BY 
RICHARD DODDRIDGE BLACKMORE. 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


* Cradock Nowell” is a clever novel, decidedly orizi- 


nal in style and mode of treatment ; it i4 amusing too, 
and the reader who once fairly enters npon it will 
Y hardly fail to read it through. There are some exce!- 


lent descriptions of forest scenery, and a storm at sea, 
with the wreck of a ship, which are very powerfully 
given.—London Atheneum, 

It contains a number of pictures taken from nature 
which are admirable. Mr. Blackmore has carefully 
studied the scenery of the forest and sea-shore, and he 
has given us descriptions of beth which are really ex- 
quisite. His account of the storm is one of the truest 
and most vivid we have ever read. The sea, the #ky, 
the clouds, the waves, are bronght before our eyes with 
wonderful power.—London Review. 


The New Books of the Season 


PUBLISHED 


By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


1 
LABOULAYE’S FAIRY BOOK. Fairy Tales of At! 
Nations. By Evovarp Lawovrayer, Member of 
Institute of France. Translated by Mary L. Bedouin. 
Elegantly Illustrated. 1zmv, Clotb, Beveled; $1 75; 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $2 25. we 


ANNALS OF A QUIET NEIGHBORHOOD. A Nos 
el. By George Macponaip; M.A. Cloth, 
$1 75. 

AMERICAN LEAVES: Familiar Notes of cht 
and Life. By Rev. Samrce Oseoop, D.D.  lzmo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $1 75. 


4. 
BERNTHAL; or, the Son's Revenge. A Novel. From 
the German of L. Mcaisacu. Svo, Paper, W cents. 


5. 
LIZZIE LORTON OF GREYRIGG. A Novel. Br 
E. Lynn Paper, 75 cents. 


6. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF DISTINGUISH: 
ED GENERALS. By F. G. _Por- 
traits. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00. 


‘. 

MADONNA MARY. A Novel. By Mrs. Oriruayr, 
Author of *“*The Life of Edward frving,” Agnes," 
‘“*Miss Marjoribanks,” ‘“‘ The Perpetual Curate,” 
“The Days of My Life,” Svo, Paper, cents, 


8. 

THE SANCTUARY: A Story of the Civil War. Br 
Brevet Lieut.-Col. George Warp Nicaors, 
of ‘* The Story of the Great March.” With Lluctra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, Beveled, $2 00, 


9 


STR BROOK FOSSBROOKE: A Novel. By Cuarrts 
Lever, Author of Charles Malley,” “Tony But- 
ler,” Barrington,” “Maurice Tiernay,” Dudd 
Family Abroad,” *‘ Roland Cashel,” &e, 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


10. 


READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant Mode 
of Learning to Read. By thé Author of “ Suecks 
of Light,” “More about Jesus,” Lines’ Left Ont.” 
&c. Part Second. With Engravings. Square ita 
Uniform with “ Réading Without Tears, Part 1.” 
Cloth, gilt, $1 25. 


& Broruens will send the above Works 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Unital 
States, on receipt of the Price. 


Hagper’s Catatoere and Trape-List may be Aad 


gratuitously on application to the Publishers personal 
ly, or will be sent by mail on receipt of Five Conte. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
FOR JANUARY, 1867. 


Terms for 1867. 
One Copy for One Year . . $4 00 
An Extra Copy gratia for every Club of Five St 
ges, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for £4 Ww. 


Harrer’s Macazing and Harper's togeth- 


er, one year, $5 OU. 
Circulation 112,000. 
The Publishers will accept a limited Number of first- 


class Advertisements for their Magazine, at the follow- 
ing low rates: 


« . $256 00 
« « 125 00 
Quarter Page... . 70 


Or $1 60 per line for a less spate. Average, eivht 


words to a line. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pus 


Circulation nearly 160,000. 


HARPER S WEEKLY. 
Terms for 1867: | 


One Copy for One Year. . .. . $4 
One Copy for Three Months . . . 1 
And an Extra Copy will be allowed for every; Club af 
Frve Scoscaisers, at $4 00 each, or 6 Copies for gi¢ 
Payment invariably in advanee. 
Tur Bornp Votcmes or Hacrer’s from tik 
commencement will be sent to any part of the United 


. States, free of carriage, upon receipt uf the price, viz 


Half Morveco .... .WW 
Each Volume contains the Numbers for One Year 
to Apvertisers,—One Dollar and Firty Cords 

per line for inside, and 7we Doliars per line fur outsi 
Advertisements, each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Cloth Binding. . . .-. $7 per Volume. | 
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